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CHAPTER  I 


THE  RESEARCH  PROBLEM 

One  of  the  most  important  and  presistent  problems  that  continue 
to  confront  education  has  to  do  with  the  identification  of  effective 
teachers  and  the  recognition  of  the  critical  elements  which  constitute 
effective  teaching  performance.  Reflecting  a broad  consensus,  a lead- 
ing student  of  this  problem  has  commented  that: 

The  task  of  identifying  effective  teachers  (or  effective 
teaching)  is  crucial  to  teacher  education,  certification, 
selection,  and  promotion,  and— in  so  far  as  teaching  con- 
tributes to  the  total  social  welfare— to  ultimate  human 
survival.  (21*11:81)  .# 

A problem  of  such  admitted  magnitude  and  significance  justifies 
not  only  the  past  half-century*  s voluminous  production  of  research,  but 
a continued  search  for  solutions  through  vigorous  and  systematic  study. 
Continued  research  is  doubly  justified  in  view  of  the  lagging  and  meager 
progress  reported  in  accounts  of  investigations  conducted  over  the  past 
fifty  years. 


Approaches  to  the  Problem 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  teacher  effectiveness 
consists  largely  in  a relatively  recent  tendency  to  submit  past  research 
to  analytical  scrutiny  in  a search  for  explanations  of  research  failure. 
Analyses  of  this  style  have  disclosed  a lack  of  clear  definitions  and 

•^Numbered  references  are  located  in  the  bibliography. 
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of  reliable  criteria  in  the  judging  of  competent  teaching.  Of  even 
more  compelling  significance  for  the  author  is  a second  observation* 
teacher  effectiveness  research  has  been  characterized  by  an  apparent 
disregard  for  systematic  theory.  Many  investigations  have  been  under- 
taken with  scarcely  token  attempts  to  relate  them  to  previous  research 
or  to  a theoretical  foundation. 

Researchers  have  proposed  numerous  predictors  of  teacher  effectiveness. 
As  Tyler  noted,  the  rationale  for  the  choice  of  predictors  sometimes  has 
seemed  to  be  obscure  (32).  It  may  be  further  observed  that,  in  both 
good  and  poor  research,  predictor  variables  have  been  selected  con- 
sistently at  the  behavioral  level.  That  is,  research  has  attempted  to  'l 
predict,  or  distinguish  between  competent  and  incompetent  teaching  on 
the  basis  of  overt,  behavioral  traits  or  static  conditions  observed  in 

teacners  either  directly  or  through  the  mediation  of  some  psychometric 

< ; 

instrument.  This  approach  has  sometimes  been  called  the  "trait” 
approach  (7). 

The  trait  approach  to  the  prediction  of  teacher  effectiveness  ") 
assumes  that  the  behavior  of  the  teacher  has  a direct  effect  upon  the 
processes  and  results  of  learning  in  the  pupil.  While  this  seems  to  be 
a reasonable  assumption  it  does  not  provide  for  what  other  covert 
teacher-factors  nay  precede  and  intervene  in  the  behavioral  sequences 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  If  the  behavior  of  the  teacher  and  the  - 
response  of  the  pupil  are  influenced  by  uncontrolled  teacher-factors, 
the  identification  of  effective  teacher  behavior  may  require  the  prior 
identification  and  control  of  some  of  those  factors.  Recent  progress 
made  by  teacher  effectiveness  research  which  followed  the  trait 
approach  (31,  33)  may  be  furthered  by  an  alternate  approach  designed 
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to  study  what  factors  other  than  overt-behavior  may  be  involved  in 
effective  teaching. 

Alternate  ways  of  identifying  the  effective  teacher  might  be 
found  in  a perceptual  approach  to  the  problem.  A perceptual  approach 
would  attempt  to  study  effective  teacher  behavior  as  a function  of  the 
teacher's  characteristic  ways  of  perceiving  the  learning  behavior  of 
children.  Stated  more  precisely,  the  goal  of  the  perceptual  approach 
would  be  the  prediction  of  teacher  effectiveness  from  a knowledge  of 
the  teacher's  personal  style  or  characteristic  way  of  looking  at  the 
meanings  of  pupil  behavior.  Such  an  approach  assumes  that  one  per- 
ceptual style  nay  result  in  more  effective  teacher  behavior  than  another 
perceptual  style. 

The  assumption  that  the  personal,  perceptual  style  of  the  teacher 
is  relevant  to  effective  teaching  is  based  on  a perceptual  view  of 
the  learning  process,  and  of  the  teaching  function.  In  this  view, 
learning  is  a process  characterized  by  the  individual's  increasing 
differentiation  of  the  meanings  of  the  events  he  experiences.  The 
teacher's  task  lies  in  helping  the  pupil  to  differentiate  adequate, 
personal  meanings  of  the  curricular  events  which  appear  within  the 

scope  of  both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  teacher  brings  to  this  funda- 

i 

mentally  perceptual  task  her  own  personal  ways  of  looking  at  and  de- 
riving meanings  of  relationships  between  herself  and  the  surrounding 
world  of  people  and  things.  Her  personal  perception  of  the  pupil's 
behavior  will  be  expressed  overtly  by  various  responsive  behaviors  of 
her  own,  which  change  as  she  alternates  a variety  of  techniques  for 
coping  with  changing  aspects  of  the  pupil's  behavior.  Therefore,  if 
the  teacher's  perceptions  determine  her  behavior,  the  effectiveness 
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of  her  techniques  (perceived  by  the  pupil  as  behavior)  depends  upon  the 
prior  adequacy  of  her  mode  of  perceiving  the  pupil* s behavior.  The 
perceptual  view,  therefore,  focusses  upon  the  teacher *s  perceptual  style 
as  predictive  of  effective  teaching. 

Hie  perceptual  approach  to  teacher  effectiveness  research  emphasizes 
that  the  same  perceptual  style  in  a teacher  can  result  in  numerous  and 
even  contradictory  teacher  behaviors*  The  teacher *s  behavior  may  vary 
as  her  specific  objectives  change  from  pupil  to  pupil,  or  from 
situation  to  situation  involving  the  same  pupil.  While  the  teacher *s 
personal,  perceptual  style  may  maintain  a certain  constancy,  her 
behavior  can  be  counted  upon  to  be  everything  but  constant  in  view  of 
the  ever-shifting  circumstances  and  demands  of  the  teaching  process. 

The  theoretical,  relative  constancy  of  perceptual  style  recommends  it 
as  a possibly  stable  predictor  variable  in  teacher  effectiveness 
research  approached  from  a perceptual  point  of  view. 

Hie  preceding  proposal  of  a perceptual  approach  to  a study  of 
teacher  effectiveness  was  oriented  to  a specific  perceptual  theory  of 
behavior.  The  theory,  formulated  by  the  perceptual  psychologists 
Combs  and  Srygg  (7),  is  presented  and  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Theoretical  Orientation 

The  theoretical  system  developed  by  Combs  and  Snygg  rests  upon 
a basic  premise  which  states  that,  in  all  cases  an  individual *s 
behavior  is  a function  of  his  perceptions  of  self  and  of  the  events  of 
the  world  about  him.  Both  self  and  all  those  other  internal  and 
external  events  of  which  the  individual  is  aware  constitute  for  the 
individual  his  perceptual  field.  The  person* s behavior  toward  a given 
event  in  his  perceptual  field  is  always  determined  by  the  personal 
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neaning  that  event  has  for  him  at  any  given  raonent  in  time.  For 
example,  the  teacher  who  sees  all  non-conformity  in  children's  behavior 
as  “bad,"  may  restrict  and  even  punish  the  pupil  who,  guilelessly, 
evolves  what  seems  to  him  a novel  and  creative  solution  to  a class- 
room problem.  To  the  teacher  the  pupil's  behavior  means  that  he  is 
"bad,"  or  dangerous,  and  her  reactive  behavior  expresses  this  personal 
meaning • 

It  is  theoretically  possible  for  an  individual  to  grasp  the  per- 
sonal neaning  a given  event  has  for  another  person  through  inferences 
from  the  other  person's  observed  behavior.  This  is  accomplished  by 
asking  one's  self  how  the  event  must  appear  to  the  other  person  in 
order  to  produce  the  kind  of  behavior  observed  in  him.  It  also  may  be 
possible  to  predict  another  person's  behavior  in  a specific,  known 
situation  if  the  observer  knows  what  the  events  in  the  situation  may 
mean  personally  to  the  other  person.  In  this  case  the  key  question  asks 
how  the  person  might  behave  when  he  encounters  a situation  which  is 
known  to  have  a particular  personal  meaning  for  him. 

The  person  who  looks  at  the  behavior  of  another  in  this  fashion 
is  said  to  resort  to  the  use  of  an  internal  frame  of  reference  in  his 
perception  of  another's  behavior.  That  is,  he  attempts  to  interpret 
another's  behavior  in  terms  of  the  behaver's  perceptual  field,  which 
includes  his  personal  values,  present  needs  and  goals,  and  other 
percepts  which  may  be  available  to  the  behaver  at  the  time  of  acting. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  observer  may  assess  and  react  to  the  behavior  of 
another  with  regard  only  for  what  personal  meanings  the  observed 
behavior  may  have  for  the  observer  himself.  Perception  of  this  latter 
style  is  said  to  proceed  through  an  external  frame  of  reference. 
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This  research  proposes  that  teachers  may  be  studied  in  terns  of 
these  two  frames  of  reference.  The  author  has  chosen  to  denote  the 
variation  between  frames  of  reference  by  the  descriptive  term, 

"Personal  Perceptual  Style."  Use  of  the  internal  frame  of  reference 
has  been  designated  as  internal  Personal  Perceptual  Style;  and  recourse 
to  the  external  frame  of  reference  has  been  termed  an  external 
Personal  Perceptual  Style. 

The  concept  of  perceptual  frame  of  reference  is  directly  related 
to  the  processes  of  learning  and  teaching  as  they  are  understood  in 
perceptual  theory.  In  perceptual  theory  learning  is  defined  as  the 
individual's  increasing  differentiation  of  new,  personal  meanings  of 
events  which  occur  within  his  perceptual  field.  Teaching  is  a process 
through  which  the  teacher,  in  a personal  relationship  with  the  learner, 
helps  the  learner  to  grasp,  or  differentiate  adequate  personal  meanings 
in  the  learner's  perceptual  field.  An  item  of  the  school  curriculum, 
for  example,  confronting  the  pupil  for  the  first  time  may  appear  as  a 
relatively  diffuse  event  in  his  field.  The  item  is  not  "learned"  until 
the  pupil  differentiates  it  adequately,  which  is  to  say,  until  the 
pupil  is  able  to  grasp  some  personal  meaning  of  the  item  for  himself, 
xhe  teacher's  task  is  to  facilitate  the  pupil's  adequate  grasping  of  new, 
personal  meanings. 

Consistent  application  of  perceptual  theory  must  predict  that, 
whatever  other  factors  may  be  associated  with  teaching  competence, 
effective  teaching  will  most  likely  occur  when  the  teacher's  perceptions 
of  pupils  proceed  through  an  internal  frame  of  reference.  Since  the 
differentiating,  or  learning  of  events  takes  place  within  the  pupil's 
own  perceptual  field,  the  teaching,  or  facilitating  function  will 
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probably  proceed  most  effectively  when  the  teacher  takes  account  of  the 
general  state  of  the  pupil’s  field,  and  the  personal  meaning  a given 
lie Id  event  lias  for  the  pupil  at  the  moment  of  learning*  Iforeover,  the 
teacher  can  neither  come  to  know  the  state  of  the  learner’s  field,  nor 
can  she  be  aware  of  his  perceptual  (learning)  processes  except  by  in- 
ferring them  from  the  learner’s  behavior.  As  has  been  shown  earlier, 
successful  inference  of  another ’s  personal  meanings  requires  observation 
through  an  internal  frame  of  reference. 

In  summary,  a perceptual  theory  of  behavior  has  proposed  that 
learning  is  an  internal,  personal  process,  described  as  the  learner ’s 
progressive  differentiation  of  personal  meanings  of  events  appearing 
within  his  perceptual  field.  The  teaching  function  has  been  seen  as  a 
facilitating  process  through  which  the  teacher  helps  the  learner  grasp 
adequate,  personal  meanings  of  these  events.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  process  is  a function 
of  the  teacher’s  use  of  an  internal  frame  of  reference  in  her  inferences 
of  the  learner’s  personal  meanings  of  events  as  they  develop  within  the 
learner’s  own  perceptual  field.  The  use  of  either  internal  or  external 
frames  of  reference  by  teachers  in  their  perceptions  of  children  in 
learning  situations  has  been  designated  as  Personal  Perceptual  Style. 

A test  of  the  theoretical  significance  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  as 
it  may  be  observed  in  student  teachers  is  outlined  in  the  next  section. 

The  Research  Design 

It  was  expected  that  student  teachers  during  their  earliest 
experiences  with  school  children  would  manifest  variations  in  Personal 
Perceptual  Style.  In  that  case  the  degree  to  which  such  variations 
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were  associated  with  supervisors*  expectations  of  the  students*  future 
effectiveness  as  teachers  could  be  observed. 

In  order  to  explore  these  theoretical  expectations  a study  was 
designed  which  would  test  the  folloi/ing  hypotheses: 

1.  There  is  a meaningful,  demonstrable  relationship  between 
predicted  teacher  effectiveness  and  Personal  Perceptual 
Style, 

2.  In  terms  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  student 
teachers  identified  by  an  internal  Personal  Perceptual  ^ 
Style  will  be  rated  higher  than  student  teachers 
identified  by  an  external  Personal  Perceptual  Style, 

It  was  arranged  to  study  a group  of  sixty  undergraduate  student  V 
teachers  immediately  following  their  introduction  to  limited  teaching 
experience  in  the  elementary  grades  of  a university  laboratory  school. 
Measures  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  were  obtained  from  all  subjects 
through  their  responses  to  a projective  technique  of  the  picture— story 
type. 

Three  college  faculty  members,  each  of  whom  had  supervised  the 
work  of  a group  of  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  their  students  in 
terms  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness.  A fourth  faculty  member 
who  had  supervised  the  work  of  all  subjects  was  asked  to  rate  all  three 
groups  of  students. 

Ifeasures  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  predicted  teacher 
effectiveness  were  analyzed  statistically  for  indications  of 
relatedness.  A statistically  significant  relationship  was  taken 
to  indicate  a meaningful  association  between  the  Personal  Perceptual 
Style  of  the  studen.  teachers  and  their  developing  teacher  effective- 
ness as  observed  by  their  supervisors.  Such  an  association  was 
examined  for  what  implications  it  might  hold  for  the  relationship  of 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  to  teacher  effectiveness  in  general. 
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The  professional  literature  was  searched  for  references  related  to 
the  major  theoretical  and  methodological  assumptions  apparent  in  the 
preceding  proposal.  A review  of  some  relevant  literature  is  reported 
in  the  following  chapter. 


■'t nC***"*" 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


During  the  decade  just  past  several  extensive  reviews  appeared 
in  the  literature,  listing,  analyzing,  and  criticizing  research  in 
the  general  area  of  teacher  effectiveness  reported  since  1900*  Among 
the  more  useful  of  these  is  the  bibliography  published  by  Castetter 
and  his  associates  (5).  Probably  the  best  of  the  reviews,  however, 
is  the  one  compiled  by  Iforsh  and  Wilder  (22) , which  categorized  the 
methodologies,  synthesized  the  findings,  and  noted  perplexing 
problems  found  in  more  than  fifty  years  of  research  in  teacher 
effectiveness.  A good  bibliography  of  the  most  recent  studies 
accompanied  a paper  by  Gowan  (16). 

Writing  a pair  of  excellent  overviews  of  the  vast  accumulation 
of  teacher  effectiveness  research,  Mitzel  (21)  and  Ryans  (30)  commented 
on  the  slow  and  meager  progress  made  in  the  field  to  date.  Their  care- 
ful analysis  of  research  failure  emphasized  methodological  weaknesses, 
particularly  a3  they  were  found  to  inhere  within  the  criteria  of 
teaching  competence.  With  regard  to  his  criticism  of  the  variables 
traditionally  used  in  research  to  predict  effective  teaching,  Ryans 
(30)  pointed  out  that  the  selection  of  predictors,  numbering  in  the 
hundreds,  has  often  been  with  but  little  consideration  of  rationale. 

In  general,  Ilitzel  and  Ryans  noted  that  little  attention  has  been 
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devoted  to  systematic  theory  by  teacher  effectiveness  investigators, 
who  seem  to  have  made  infrequent  attempts  to  relate  their  studies 
either  to  other  research  or  to  a theoretical  background.  Similar 
evaluations  of  the  research  have  been  made  by  Tyler  (32),  Getzels  and 
Jackson  (15),  and  by  the  National  Education  Association  in  a compre- 
hensive report  on  "The  Status  of  the  American  Public  School  Teacher"  (28). 

Analysis  of  the  research  made  by  Ryans  (30)  and  by  Gowan  (16) 
emphasized  persistent  efforts  by  investigators  to  predict  teacher 
effectiveness  from  the  various  behavioral  traits  or  static  conditions 
which  characterized  teachers.  In  his  discussion  of  this  historic 
trend  Ryans  was  able  to  classify  literally  hundreds  of  predictor 
variables  used  in  research  into  seventeen  categories  descriptive  of  a 
wide  range  of  traits  and  conditions  observed  in  teachers. 

Ryans*  own  research  approach  to  the  study  of  teacher  effective- 
ness (31)  reflected  a dissatisfaction  (15)  with  the  traditional  trait 
approach.  His  work  represented  an  increasing  general  preference  (33) 
for  studying  what  teachers  actually  do  in  classrooms  instead  of  what 
they  "are"  or  what  they  are  like.  In  a six-year  study  embracing 
approximately  one  hundred  separate  research  projects,  Ryans 
systematically  observed,  described,  and  classified  specific  classroom 
behaviors  of  six  thousand  teachers.  Statistical  methods  of  inter- 
correlating  the  observed  behaviors  yielded  relatively  homogeneous 
clusters  of  behaviors  which  were  polarized  as  dimensions  of  teacher 
behavior.  Three  of  the  more  significant  behavior  dimensions  were : 
friendly  vs.  aloof  behavior,  systematic  vs.  unplanned  behavior,  and 
stimulating  vs.  dull  behavior.  Ryans  anticipated  that  the  positions  of 
teachers  on  certain  of  the  behavior  dimensions  such  as  these  presented  more 
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promising  predictors  of  teacher  effectiveness  than  abstract  traits. 

His  research  did  not  actually  attempt  to  correlate  clusters  of 
observed  behavior  with  measures  of  teaching  effectiveness,  but  he 
has  urged  such  a task  as  a matter  for  future  research. 

In  his  search  for  alternate  approaches  to  the  study  of  teacher 
effectiveness  Ryans  has  chosen  to  study  what  teachers  do  rather  than 
what  they  are  like  in  terms  of  abstract  trait  designations.  In 
selecting  this  approach  he  discarded  another  alternative— the 
characteristic  ways  in  which  teachers  perceive  their  pupils.  His 
decision  against  a perceptual  approach  appeared  to  be  based  upon  a 
limited  consideration  of  the  failure  of  Gage*s  work  to  demonstrate 
that  teachers*  accuracy  in  predicting  pupil  behavior  was  related  to 
teacher  effectiveness  (30).  Gage  himself  (12),  however,  after  a 
careful  analysis  of  several  of  his  research  failures  continued  to 
value  the  perceptual  approach  to  an  understanding  of  teacher 
effectiveness.  His  work  has  remained  among  the  most  significant 
efforts  to  establish  and  understand  the  role  of  perception  in  edu- 
cational problems.  An  appreciation  of  his  work  may  be  enhanced  by 
at  least  a brief  consideration  of  its  grounding  in  sociological  and 
social  psychological  thought. 

Interestingly,  a conviction  that  the  success  of  all  kinds  of 
human  relationships  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  way  people  act  as  upon 
the  ways  they  perceive  each  other,  has  been  long  held,  not  in  edu- 
cation, but  in  sociology  and  social  psychology.  r-ftirphy  has  traced 
evidence  of  this  concern  back  to  1879,  when  "...W.  K.  Clifford  under- 
took to  explain  the  elementary  sociology  of  man  in  terms  of  his 
capacity  to  glimpse  the  thoughts  of  others..."  (21**1*37).  Cooley,  in 
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1926  presented  sons  provocative  and  advanced  thoughts  on  the  nature 
of  "social  knowledge"  (8)*  In  an  impressive  address  he  explained  that 
social  knowledge: 

...is  based  ultimately  on  perceptions  of  the  inter- 
communicating behavior  of  men,  and  experience  of  the 
processes  of  mind  that  go  with  it.  What  you  know  about 
a man  consists,  in  part,  of  flashes  of  vision  as  to 
what  he  would  do  in  a particular  situation,  how  he  would 
look,  speak,  and  move...  (8:6i|.). 

Cooley* s interest  in  "prevision"  as  the  central  element  in  human 
understanding  was  further  pursued  by  Cottrell  as  "empathy,"  which  he 
described  as  a "capacity  to  take  the  role  of  the  other."  Since 
Cottrell*s  presidential  address  in  1950  (9)  appealed  to  members  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society  for  research  in  "empathic  ability"  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  studies  have  been  reported  in  the 
sociological  and  psychological  literature. 

Cottrell* s choice  of  the  term  "role-taking"  was  influenced  by  the 
social  behaviorist,  Mead,  whose  theory  of  social  interaction  described 
interpersonal  perception  as  "taking  the  role  of  the  other"  (20).  By 
this  Mead  meant  that  perception  amounts  to  ascribing  to  another  one*s 
own  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions  in  similar  situations.  Role-taking 
in  these  terms  is  not  identical  with  either  the  author *s  view  of 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  nor  with  Combs*  and  Snygg*s  concept  of  the 
internal  frame  of  reference  (7).  In  the  latter  case  another*s  meanings 
are  arrived  at  through  inference— not  by  ascribing  one*s  own  meanings 
to  him. 

Much  of  the  research  in  sociology  and  social  psychology  in  inter- 
personal perception  has  centered  around  " role-taking *M  Powell  and 
LaFave  (29)  have  noted  a universal  tendency  in  research  of  this  kind  to 
set  up  as  a criterion  of  role-taking  ability  the  accuracy  (represented 


by  some  score)  with  which  the  role  of  another  is  predicted.  It  was 
this  kind  of  research  that  Gage  (lh)  brought  into  education  in  his 
studies  of  teacher  effectiveness.  He  had  stated  in  his  general 
hypothesis : 

To  the  degree  that  (the  teacher's)  perception  (of  pupils) 
is  accurate,"  the  teacher's  behavior  will  more  likely  be 
"appropriate"  and  hence  "effective."  (12:97). 

...  several  tests  of  the  hypothesis.  Gage's  procedures  were 

generally  similar.  Teachers  would  be  asked  to  predict  certain 

responses  of  their  pupils;  actual  responses  of  the  pupils  would  be 

obtained;  then  the  relationships  between  the  teachers'  predictions 

and  the  pupils'  responses  would  be  investigated. 

Repeated  negative  results  yielded  by  these  procedures  prompted 

Gage,  with  uronbach  (13)  to  re-examine  his  entire  approach.  They 

were  able  to  explain  part  of  the  failure  on  the  basis  of  certain 

methodological  errors  in  the  research  designs,  and  upon  artifacts  of 

measurement*  Gage  also  felt  some  inadequacies  in  the  conceptual  and 

theoretical  aspects  of  his  approach,  and  hopefully  stated: 

By  further  theoretical  and  empirical  work,  we  hope  to 
gain  a better  grasp  of  how  teachers  should  understand 
whao  aspects  of  their  pupils , and  hot;  such  understand- 
ing can  be  improved.  (12:101).  — — 

The  failures  associated  with  research  models  such  as  Gage  used 

have  been  examined  and  criticized  by  Powell  and  LaFave  (20) . The 

chief  criticism  of  these  authors  was  that  role-taking  research  was 

prematurely  concerned  with  the  products  of  perception,  such  as  accuracy 

scores,  before  the  processes  of  perception,  or  of  role-taking  were 

adequately  studied.  They  proposed  that  predictive  accuracy  scores 

reflected  more  than  predictive  accuracy.  They  suggested  that  the 

accuracy  of  predicting  another's  role  could  be  influenced  by  the  total 
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situation  in  which  perception  takes  place 3 by  the  perceiver»s 
notivation  for  perceiving  the  role  of  another;  and  by  the  relative 
expressiveness  of  the  person  who  is  being  perceived.  Powell  and 
LaFave  posed  the  possibility  that  a person  of  high  role-taking  ability 
could  achieve  low  predictive  accuracy  scores  under  certain  conditions. 
Such  conditions  night  include  a rigidly  formal,  unfriendly  group 
situation,  and  the  lack  of  any  real  personal  need  or  concern  for 
perceiving  another »s  role. 

Powell  and  LaFave  have  called  attention  to  the  likelihood  that 
any  individual »s  basic  ability  to  perceive  the  internal  processes  of 
another  nay  vary  with  factors  within  a given  situation.  If  effective 
teaching  is  a function  of  the  teacher»s  ability  to  perceive  the 
internal  processes  of  pupils,  the  teacher* s perceptive  ability,  and 
subsequent  effectiveness  nay  be  expected  to  vary  in  terns  of  different 
factors  in  the  perceptual  situation.  Jtore  specifically,  the  teacher's 
perceptiveness  nay  vary  even  from  one  kind  of  pupil  to  another.  It 
is  possible  that  this  kind  of  variability  has  influenced  the  results 
of  so ns  interesting  and  promising  research  reported  by  Washburne  and 
Heil  (33)., 

Washburne  and  Heil  have  described  an  eight-year  study,  still  in 
progress  at  Brooklyn  College  (18) . The  research  was  designed  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  the  teacher* s influence  on  children  is  conditioned 
by  both  the  type  of  teacher  and  the  types  of  children  involved.  The 
study  set  out  to  answer  the  question,  "What  kinds  of  teachers  have 
what  kinds  of  effects  on  what  kinds  of  children?"  Results  to  date  have 
led  investigators  to  a first  conclusions  the  teacher *s  per- 
sonality has  a clear  and  measurable  effect  on  the  academic  and  social 
progress,  and  the  emotional  adjustment  of  her  pupils. 
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On  the  basis  of  a battery  of  tests  of  personality  and  of  pro- 
fessional preparedness,  and  of  scaled  behavioral  observations  the 
teachers  studied  by  the  Brooklyn  group  were  classified  into  three 
apparently  discrete  character  types.  The  pupils  of  these  teachers 
were  classified  characterologically  into  four  distinct  groups  by  means 
of  a projective  instrument.  The  academic  progress,  social  adjustment, 
and  emotional  adjustment  of  the  children  were  measured  by  tests  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  study,  so  that  progress  in  three  areas  could 
be  observed  objectively. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  it  was  found  that  neither 
the  teachers*  observed  behavior  as  measured  on  Ryans'  Teacher 
Observation  Scale  (31),  nor  their  scores  on  the  Teacher  Education 
Examination  showed  any  relationship  to  the  children's  progress. 
Significant  relationships,  however,  were  measured  between  teacher 
personality  factors  derived  from  a self-report  instrument  (18),  and 
children's  progress. 

A more  intriguing  result  found  each  of  three  totally  different 
types  of  teachers  registering  success  with  one  or  several  types  of 
children.  The  teachers  classified  as  "Self -Controlling,”  and 
described  as  warm,  empathic,  and  sensitive  obtained  the  most  achieve- 
ment from  all  types  of  pupils.  let,  the  teachers  classified  as 
"Turbulent"  and  characterized  by  their  social  distance  and  detachment 
from  people,  obtained  almost  as  much  achievement  from  two  types  of 
children  as  the  "Self-Controlling"  teachers.  The  "Fearful"  teachers, 
who  were  generally  the  lowest  "scorers"  of  the  three  groups,  were 
described  as  anxious,  anxiety-producing,  defensive,  compulsive,  and 
rigid.  With  one  type  of  children,  however,  they  obtained  more  achieve- 
ment than  either  of  the  other  two  teacher  types. 
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Washburne  and  Heil  have  deferred  judgment  of  these  interesting 
results  pending  intensive  psychological  examination  of  a sampling  of 
the  teachers  who  were  studied#  From  their  report,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  ready  to  accept  an  explanation  that  certain  types  of  teachers 
are  effective  with  certain  types  of  children.  Their  data,  however, 
provoke  the  speculation  that  a common  factor,  observed  at  neither  the 
behavioral  nor  the  characterological  level  may  have  been  operating  in 
all  the  teachers  with  varying  effects  on  the  many  different  kinds  of 
teacher-pupil  relationships  involved.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
present  study  to  investigate  the  possibility  that  such  a common 
denominator,  if  present,  may  have  consisted  of  some  perceptual  factor. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  teachers*  characteristic  ways  of  perceiving 
pupils  may  have  varied  with  some  effect  from  one  type  of  pupil  to 
another,  or,  as  Powell  and  LaFave  suggested  (29),  with  other  subtle 
factors  in  the  total  perceptual  situations. 

The  investigation  of  the  effects  of  perceptual  factors  upon 
teaching  competence  requires,  as  Gage  suggested  (12),  that  research 
hypotheses  and  methods  be  related  to  an  adequate,  systematic  theory 
of  perception.  The  conceptual  work  of  Combs  and  Snygg  (7)  partly 
summarized  in  Chapter  I,  is  believed  to  provide  a productive  source 
for  strengthening  the  rational  underpinnings  of  teacher  effectiveness 
research  in  the  area  of  perception.  In  the  development  of  their 
central  theme  that  behavior  is  always  a function  of  perception 
(personal  meanings)  these  authors  presented  a clear  and  thoroughly 
systematic  conceptualization  of  teacher  perception.  Writing  from 
the  double  vantage  point  of  professional  experience  in  both  psychology 
and  education.  Combs  and  Snygg  have  made  extensive  application  of  a 
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sound,  psychological  frame  of  reference  to  the  problems  of  education. 
.Entire  chapters  are  devoted  to  such  matters  as  learning,  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  education,  and  the  teaching  relationship. 

Sections  of  Combs » and  Snygg's  book  which  have  had  particular 
bearing  upon  the  direction  of  the  present  research  effort  are  those 
which  discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  the  trait  and  perceptual 
approaches  to  the  understanding  of  behavior.  Behavioral  traits  are 
defined  partly  as  the  outward  manifestations  of  an  individual's 
techniques  for  achieving  his  goals  of  personal  adequacy.  Underlying 
and  guiding  the  individuals  techniques,  or  ways  of  coping  with 
situations,  is  his  characteristic  style  of  perceiving  the  events 
(including  people)  comprising  the  situations.  The  teacher  who  character- 
istically perceives  a child's  behavior  through  the  child's  own  frame 
of  reference,  for  example,  may  utilize  a certain  technique  to  achieve 
her  goal  of  helping  the  cliild  learn  in  a given  situation.  Some  change 
in  the  situation,  produced  perhaps  by  the  child's  changing  perceptions 
to  which  the  teacher  remains  sensitive,  may  elicit  from  the  teacher 
a change  in  technique  manifested  by  a change  in  behavior.  While  the 
teacher's  perceptual  style  remains  the  same,  her  techniques,  a nr! 
consequently  her  behavior,  are  seen  to  vary.  Thus,  while  the  general 
character  of  a personal,  perceptual  process  may  remain  fairly  constant, 
its  outward  expression,  or  behavioral  application  may  vary  from 
situation  to  situation. 

Combs  and  Snygg  concluded  that,  "traits,  though  they  are  often 
useful  in  describing  behavior,  are  likely  to  break  down  as  criteria 
for  prediction"  (7:121).  From  this  point  of  view  it  can  be  anticipated 
that  behavioral  traits  may  prove  to  constitute  highly  unstable 
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predictor  variables  in  teacher  effectiveness  research*  More  stable 
predictors  of  effective  or  ineffective  teaching  nay  be  found  in 
characteristics  of  the  teacher  operating  at  dynamic  levels*  One 
such  dynamic  characteristic  is  the  teacher’s  Personal  Perceptual 
Style— iris  use  of  either  the  internal  or  external  frame  of  reference 
in  his  observation  of  children. 

The  concept  of  perceptual  frame  of  reference  as  it  is  discussed 
by  Combs  and  Snygg  was  well  elaborated  as  the  critical  variable  in 
the  teaching  process  by  Kelley  (19),  Bills  (3),  and  fbustakas  (23). 
Kelley* s presentation  rested  upon  a thorough  discussion  of  some 
important  research  in  the  psychology  of  perception* 

Tiie  designing  of  the  present  research  rested  upon  two  assumptions  \ 
concerning  methodology,  both  of  which  were  referred  to  the  literature. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  Personal  Perceptual  Styles  of  student  teachers 
could  be  observed  and  measured  by  means  of  a projective  technique. 

It  was  also  assumed  that  the  Personal  Perceptual  Styles  of  student 
teachers  were  directly  available  to  the  awareness  of  faculty 
supervisors  who  would  rate  the  students  in  terms  of  predicted  teacher 
effectiveness. 

The  assumption  underlying  the  choice  of  a projective  instrument 
for  the  study  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  was  strengthened  by  a 
consideration  of  the  work  of  Frank,  Alexander,  and  Combs.  Since  Frank 
hypothesized  that  the  essential  feature  of  a type  of  psychological 
instrument  known  as  "projective  techniques,"  "...is  that  it  evokes 
from  the  subject  what  is,  in  various  ways,  expressive  of  his  private 
world  and  personality  process..."  (11*1*7),  projective  techniques  have 
been  widely  used  as  methods  for  the  inferential  observation  of 
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personal  meanings  and  dynamic  processes.  As  such  they  provide,  as  in 
the  present  case,  an  extremely  promising  choice  of  means  for  the  study 
of  teacher  perceptions.  The  validity  of  a projective  technique  for  such 
purposes  ira.s  demonstrated  impressively  by  Alexander  (1),  who,  using  a 
picture-story  technique,  predicted  with  unusually  great  accuracy  the 
reactions  of  teachers  to  a variety  of  classroom  situations.  Combs 
(6,  2),  in  an  earlier  study  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  inter*, 
pretations  of  responses  to  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  (the  proto- 
type of  picture-story  techniques)  presented  evidence  of  significantly 
high  internal  and  inter- judge  reliability  of  interpretation  scores  (25) . 
Of  greater  importance.  Combs  was  able  to  show  that,  traditional, 
statistical  measures  may  mask  more  reliability  of  projective  test 
interpretations  than  the  statistical  measures  would  indicate. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  factor  of  Personal  Per- 
ceptual Style  in  student  teachers  might  be  available  to  the  direct 
observation  of  faculty  supervisors  has  been  indirectly  discussed  by 
’tyers  (26,  27).  In  his  recent  study,  a factor  analysis  of  faculty 
observations  resulted  in  the  extraction  of  four  factors  which  were 
assumed  to  represent  dimensions  of  student  teacher  behavior  as  routinely 
observed  by  faculty  members.  One  of  the  factors  was  designated  as, 
"Social  Sensitivity,"  and  included  such  items  as,  "Can  get  to  the 
experience  level  of  students  he  is  teaching,"  and,  "Projects  himself 
into  the  thinking  of  his  pupils  or  peers"  (26*238).  According  to 
‘yers,  this  dimension  was  not  only  noted,  but  helped  to  define  a four- 
dimensional criterion  of  student  success  in  a teacher  training  program, 
^yers*  findings  appeared  to  lend  at  least  mild  support  to  the  expectation 
that  the  student  teacher *s  Personal  Perceptual  Style  would  be  directly 
available  to  the  faculty  supervisor* s observation. 
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ihe  assumption  that  Personal  Perceptual  Style  is  a genuine,  human 
variable  distributed  in  some  definite  pattern  throughout  the  general 
population  was  based  largely  upon  findings  reported  by  Wolin  (34).  In 
his  doctoral  research  Wolin  noted  and  categorized  his  subjects* 
descriptions  of  a fellow  group  member  whose  role  in  the  group  was  pre- 
designed by  the  experimenter.  He  found  that  the  descriptions  could  be 
classified  according  to  a variable  focus  upon  either  physical,  actional, 
characterological,  or  experiential  aspects  of  the  person  observed. 

Wolin  referred  to  the  intragroup  variability  of  focus  as  perceptual 
"approach,"  which  is  suspected  to  be  closely  allied  to  Personal  Per- 
ceptual Style.  Wolin  observed* 

M>st  striking  was  the  relationship  between  approach  and 
general  sensitivity  to  others.  Persons  who  described 
others  primarily  in  terms  of  psychological  characteristics 
were  more  sensitive  to  all  categories  than  those  persons 
who  described  others  primarily  in  terms  of  physical 
characteristics....  It  would  appear  that  persons  who 
are  set  to  perceive  physical  characteristics  of  others 
are  sensitive  only  to  those  characteristics.  In  contrast, 
persons  who  seek  meaning-^who  look  for  the  essentially 
human,  psychological  characteristics  of  others— tend  to 
be  sensitive  to  all  aspects  of  other  people...  (34*83). 

Following  an  enthusiastic  review  of  Wolin’s  work,  Bronfenbrenner, 

Harding,  and  Gallwey  seemed  to  anticipate  the  present  study  in  their 

recommendation  of  one,  specific  area  for  future  research.  They 

proposed* 

• ••an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  various  types  of 
sensitivity  to  successful  performance*  that  is,  do 
certain  occupations  require  a minimum  of  one  or  another 
type  of  sensitivity.  (4*96). 

The  research  procedures  described  in  the  next  chapter  were  designed 
to  satisfy  an  important  need  indicated  by  a review  of  the  literature  * 
an  investigative  approach  to  the  prediction  of  teacher  effectiveness 
which,  intimately  bound  to  a theoretical  point  oi  view  and  related  to 
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previous  empirical  and  conceptual  ■work,  chooses  to  study  the  problem 
at  a dynamic  rather  than  at  a behavioral  level. 

She  procedures  were  structured  to  investigate  the  variability  of 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  within  a group  of  student  teachers,  and  to 
study  what  relationships  nay  obtain  between  faculty  predictions  of 
teaching  competence  and  the  Personal  Perceptual  Style  of  the  student 


teachers. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES 

This  research  proposed  that  the  Personal  Perceptual  Style  of 
teachers  is  an  important,  predictive  factor  in  effective  teaching. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  study  of  a group  of  student  teachers  would 
demonstrate  a relationship  between  faculty  predictions  of  the  students* 
teaching  effectiveness  and  measures  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style, 
obtained  from  the  students*  responses  to  a projective  instrument  of 
the  picture-story  type.  A second  hypothesis  predicted  that  students 
who  obtained  relatively  high  scores  in  Personal  Perceptual  Style 
would  be  rated  higher  in  terms  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  than 
students  who  achieved  relatively  loti  Personal  Perceptual  Style  scores* 
The  following  procedures  were  designed  to  test  both  hypotheses. 

Selection  and  Characteristics  of  the  Sample 
Sixty  of  a group  of  sixty-seven  undergraduate  students  in  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Education  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Florida  were  selected  for  study.  Of  the  total  group  of 
sixty-seven,  four  were  unable,  for  personal  reasons,  to  participate. 
Participation  for  the  remaining  sixty-three  ms  voluntary.  Three  parti- 
cipants subsequently  were  eliminated  at  random  so  that  the  samplers 
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three,  administratively^etermined  sub-groups  would  contain  equal 
numbers  of  subjects.1 

All  subjects  were  pursuing  the  third  year  requirements  of  a 
four-year  program  of  preparation  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
They  were  studied  just  prior  to  the  end  of  a specific  training 
sequence  which  was  designed  as  preparation  for  the  final  step  in  the 
program,  an  internship  period  in  the  public,  elementary  schools  in 
Florida. 

The  University  catalog2  described  the  training  sequence  followed 
by  the  subjects  as  consisting  of  three  courses  required  to  be  taken 
concurrently*  The  course  listed  as  EDE  300  carried  nine  credits  and 
was  described  as  a course  in  general  teaching  methods.  The  other  two 
courses,  EDE  301  and  EDE  302  were,  respectively,  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  and  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  Each  carried 
three  credits.  The  three  courses,  taken  together,  were  familiarly 
known  as  "the  block"  sequence.  Students  carried  no  other  courses  while 
■working  in  the  "block"  courses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "block"  sequence  each  student  was  assigned 
to  ore  of  three  sections,  or  groups,  by  the  Director  of  the  College 
Placement  Office.  The  group  assignments  were  based  only  upon  the  random 
order  in  which  the  students*  registration  cards  reached  the  Placement 
Office.  Each  section  fell  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  faculty 

"^All  random  choices  made  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  the  study 
were  effected  through  the  use  of  a tabic  of  random  numbers. 

2The  Univers-ty  Record  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Undergraduate 
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member  known  as  a "croup  coordinator."  The  coordinator  was  responsi- 
ble for  planning  and  scheduling  the  student  »s  program.  He  functioned 
as  the  student »s  principal  observer,  adviser,  and  evaluator  through- 
out the  "block"  sequence.  During  the  sequence,  the  student »s  work  in 
the  two  specialty  areas  of  reading  and  arithmetic  was  guided  and 
evaluated  by  tiro  other  faculty  supervisors.  Of  these,  however,  only 
the  reading  supervisor  had  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  observing 
all  students  in  the  three  groups* 

The  work  of  all  students  in  the  "block"  sequence  included  a three- 
week  period  during  which  the  students  were  assigned  limited,  partici- 
pant roles  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  University»s  laboratory 
school.  These  assignments,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
regular  grade  teachers  who  were  known  as  "directing  teachers,"  required 
the  students  to  plan  and  engage  in  various  learning  activities  with 
groups  of  children  in  the  grades.  The  student *s  performance  in  his 
work  with  children  x*as  closely  observed  and  evaluated  by  the  directing 

teacher  and  by  at  least  the  group  coordinator  and  the  reading  methods 
supervisor. 

Throughout  the  "block"  sequence  the  student  was  given  opportunities 
for  self-evaluation  of  his  professional  development.  The  frequent,  con- 
tinuous evaluations  of  his  work  made  by  the  directing  teacher  and  the 
faculty  supervisors  were  discussed  with  him  both  in  private  and  in 
groups  of  other  students.  The  directing  teacher,  the  group  co- 
ordinators, and  the  other  faculty  supervisors,  held  frequent  joint 
conferences  during  which  each  student »s  progress  and  difficulties  were 
discussed.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  each  of  the  group  coordinators 
reviewed  all  the  observations  which  had  been  made  of  each  student  in 
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his  group,  and  integrated  them  in  a summary  evaluation  of  each 
student* s professional  development.  The  summary  evaluation  included 
a decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  student  would  be  permitted  to 
undertake  an  internship  assignment.  In  a predictive  vein,  it  may  have 
indicated  to  the  teacher  who  would  direct  the  internship  the  student* s 
present  professional  needs  in  terms  of  his  demonstrated  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

The  program  just  described  made  it  possible  to  secure  two  com- 
parable ratings  for  all  students.  Ratings  for  students  in  each  group 
were  subsequently  solicited  from  the  group  coordinator  and  from  the 
reading  methods  supervisor. 

Observation  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style 

A projective  technique  of  the  picture-story  type  was  chosen  as  the 
instrument  for  observing  Personal  Perceptual  Style  in  all  subjects. 

This  choice  was  based  on  Frank's  widely-shared  hypothesis  which 
stated  that  an  individual's  responses  to  the  unstructured,  or  semi- 
structured  materials  of  projective  techniques  are,  "expressive  of  his 
private  world  and  personality  process"  (llili7). 

References  to  instances  of  empirical  support  for  the  projective 
hypothesis  have  been  cited  in  Chapter  II.  Extensive  success  claimed  in 
the  literature  for  the  use  of  projective  techniques  permitted  the 
assumption  that  Personal  Perceptual  Style,  as  a "personality  process," 
could  be  observed  and  differentiated  within  story  responses  made  to  a 
set  of  ambiguously-structured  pictures  presented  to  subjects  as  a pro- 
jective technique. 
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The  principal  instrument 

All  students  were  studied  with  respect  to  variations  in  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  by  neans  of  a projective  instrument  constructed  from 
a set  of  pictures  designed  and  described  by  Guthrie  (17).  Guthrie*s 
original  set  of  pictures  consisted  of  thirteen  scenes  involving  pre- 
adolescent  children  in  schoolroom,  playground,  and  home  situations. 

The  pictures  were  originally  drawn  in  charcoal  by  a professional 
artist  and  reproduced  from  achromatic,  lithograph  plates  on  8"  x 10§« 
glossy  card-stock. 

Six  of  Guthrie *s  pictures  were  selected  to  constitute  the 

3 

instrument.  The  basis  for  selection  of  the  six  pictures  was  their 
common  feature  of  a classroom  setting.  Each  picture  featured  a teacher 
and  one  or  more  pre-adolescent  children  in  an  ambiguous ly-st ructured 
classroom  scene.  Each  of  four  pictures  portrayed  several  pupil- 
figures,  and  each  of  the  other  two  depicted  a single  pupil-figure  in 
interaction  with  a teacher-figure . 

The  activities  portrayed  in  the  pictures  were  typical,  undramatic 

classroom  activities  of  teachers  and  school  children.  They  included 

reading,  reciting,  group  discussions,  and  blackboard  work,  fib  aspect 

of  any  figure  was  structured  to  convey  any  particular  role  or  emotion. 

Administration  of  the 
instrument 

All  subjects  were  advised  of  the  author *s  request  for  a research 
sample  by  their  group  coordinators.  They  were  informed  that  their 
participation  in  the  project  would  require  about  an  hour  and  a half, 

3 

Doctor  Guthrie *s  permission  to  use  the  pictures  was  obtained  by 
the  author.  The  six  pictures  used  in  this  study  are  presented  in 
Appendix  A. 
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and  that  it  would  involve  their  writing  stories  about  some  pictures 
that  would  be  shown  to  them.  Since  no  other  knowledge  or  details  of 
the  study  were  known  to  the  coordinators,  the  students  were  given  no 
further  information.  They  were  assured,  however,  that  their  productions 
would  be  held  in  confidence  by  the  experimenter,  and  that  no  aspect 
of  their  performances  would  in  any  way  influence  their  academic, 
personal,  or  professional  standing. 

Administration  was  accomplished  in  two  group  sessions  held  four 
weeks  apart.  The  scheduling  of  the  sessions  and  the  grouping  of 
subjects  was  dependent  only  upon  larger  scheduling  problems  within  the 
college  program.  Sections  I and  II  were  examined  in  the  first  session, 
and  Section  III  in  the  second.  One  student  in  Section  I,  and  three 
students  in  Section  II  were  unable  to  participate  in  either  session. 

Administration  was  identical  in  both  sessions.  After  a brief, 
informal  attempt  to  put  the  group  at  ease  the  subjects  were  told: 

I am  going  to  show  you  six  pictures  on  the  screen,  one 
at  a time.  Each  picture  is  a scene  in  an  elementary  school 
classroom.  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  make  up  and  write  a 
story  about  each  scene. 

'tost  people  can  write  a story  about  each  of  these  pictures 
in  about  ten  minutes,  so  in  each  case  I will  ask  you  to  stop 
writing  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes.  Don*t  worry  if  you  are 
not  quite  finished  in  time. 

Please  try  to  write  as  legibly  as  you  can,  but  don*t  worry 
about  things  like  grammar,  spelling,  or  punctuation.  The 
important  thing  is  that  you  write  a story  about  the  picture. 

Several  subjects  asked  questions  about  the  procedures.  Answers 

were  phrased  only  with  reference  to  the  original  instructions,  or  in 

such  non-commital  fashion  as,  "Any  way  you  like,"  or,  "Whatever  you 

think."  Any  additional  instruction  was  withheld. 
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Pre-arranged  writing  materials  were  distributed,  and  the  pictures 
were  presented  successively  by  means  of  an  opaque  projector.  After  a 
timed  exposure  of  ten  minutes  the  picture  was  removed  from  the  pro- 
jector and  the  next  picture  was  presented.  After  the  third  picture  a 
five-minute  rest  period  was  permitted,  during  which  time  the  subjects 
did  not  leave  their  places. 

Atomistic  scoring  procedure 

Administration  of  the  projective  instrument  resulted  in  six 
picture-stories  written  by  each  subject.  The  stories  in  each  set  of 
six  were  separated,  arranged  in  random  order  and  analyzed  individually 
by  the  author.  After  all  the  stories  were  analyzed  the  original  sets 
of  six  were  re-assembled  and  a total  score  was  computed  for  each  set. 

Scoring  followed  an  atomistic  approach  to  the  analysis  of  each 
story.  In  each  story  each  reference  to  pupil-figures  was  isolated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  story.  The  pupil-reference  was  established 
as  the  basic  score-unit,  which  was  defined  as  the  shortest  possible 
word-group  (phrase  or  clause)  adequately  indicating  what  the  writer  of 
the  story  was  trying  to  communicate  about  the  pupil-figure  in  each 
instance.  The  writer  of  the  story  could  have  reference  to  what  the 
pupil  was  like,  what  he  was  doing,  thinking,  or  feeling,  or  what  was 
happening  to  him.  Examples  of  pupil  references  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  B. 

Isolated  pupil  references  were  classified  as  they  referred  to 
some  internal,  or  experiential  aspect  of  the  pupil  (psychological 
activity,  or  state),  or  to  some  external  aspect  (physical,  actional,  or 


characterological) . A reference  classified  as  ’’internal"  was  given  a 
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score  of  1 I*  an  "external”  reference  was  scored  as  IE,  A reference 
which  appeared  to  merely  elaborate  a previous  reference  was  scored  as 
either  .5  I,  or  .5  E.  Appendix  b presents  detailed  instructions  for 
the  scoring  method* 

The  total  Personal  Perceptual  Style  score  was  so  derived  that  it 
represented  a proportion  of  all  internal  references  to  the  combined 
sums  of  internal  and  external  references.  The  references  in  the  six 
individual  stories  in  each  set  were  summed  and  substituted  in  the 
formula* 


X 


pps 


m 

+ £(E) 


x 100 


The  score  yielded  by  this  equation  indicated  the  subject* 3 
relative  use  of  an  internal  frame  of  reference  in  his  perceptions  of 
pupil-figures  in  the  projective  test  situations. 

All  sixty  sets  of  stories,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
separate  stories,  were  analyzed  and  scored  according  to  the  method 
just  described.  This  prolonged  experience  with  the  scoring  method, 
however,  revealed  several  difficulties  and  limitations  which  had  not 
been  fully  recognized  in  earlier  exploratory  trials. 

The  many,  unique  literary  styles  displayed  by  the  subjects  required 
i~n  excessive  number  of  arbitrary  and  uncertain  decisions  concerning  the 
designation  of  pupil  references  as  score  units.  Accidents  of  language 
and  senantically-obscure  expressions  too  frequently  weakened  the 
scorer *s  confidence  in  classifying  pupil  references  as  internal  or 
external.  In  protocols  consisting  of  unusually  short  stories,  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  doubtful,  or  borderline  internal  references 
contributed  to  what  were  judged  to  be  spuriously  high  scores. 
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Some  stories,  in  a general,  but  compelling  way,  indicated  a rich  use 
of  the  internal  frame  of  reference,  but  an  inability  to  delineate 
clear-cut  internal  reference  units  resulted  in  their  receiving 
relatively  low  scores. 

All  attempts  to  formulate  a practical  set  of  rubrics  which  would 
cover  all  scoring  eventualities  for  future  users  of  the  method  met 
generally  with  unacceptable  results. 

Global  scoring  procedure 

Because  of  the  author »s  dissatisfaction  with  the  scoring  system 

just  described,  an  alternate  procedure  was  developed.  All  stories  were 

re-scored  by  means  of  the  alternate  method,  which  was  global  in 

character , The  stories  in  the  sixty  sets  were  again  separated  and 

arranged  in  random  order.  Each  story  was  then  examined  by  the  author 

and  evaluated  against  the  following  criterion: 

Does  the  story  clearly  contain  projective  material  suggestive 
of  the  writer* s probable  ability  to  observe  and  interpret  the 
behavior  of  an  elementary  school  child  through  the  child's 
own,  personal  frame  of  reference? 

If  a careful  inspection  of  the  story  permitted  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  critical  question,  the  story  received  a score  of  1.  A 
negative  answered  earned  a 0 score  for  the  story. 

After  all  stories  were  scored  in  this  manner  the  sixty  sets  of 
stories  were  re-assembled.  The  individual  story  scores  were  totaled 
for  each  set,  and  each  subject  was  assigned  a total  Personal  Perceptual 
Style  score  from  0 to  6,  depending  upon  the  number  of  stories  given  a 


score  of  1. 
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Reliability  of 

scores  obt 


Personal  Perceptual  Style 

^ by  an  atomistic  neihod 


Use  of  a table  of  random  numbers  resulted  in  the  selection  of 


thirty  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  stories.  The  thirty  stories 
included  one  story  from  each  of  ten  subjects  in  each  of  the  three, 
twenty-student  groups. 


Three  persons,  professionally  engaged  in  either  psychological, 
or  student  personnel  counseling  services,  were  designated  as  scoring 
judges.  Each  judge  held  the  doctoral  degree  in  either  psychology  or 
education,  and  each  had  been  trained  at  the  graduate  level  in  the 
theory  and  use  of  projective  techniques. 

The  judges  were  individually  trained  by  the  author  in  the  use  of 
the  original,  atomistic  scoring  method  described  above.  Each  was  given 
a set  of  scoring  instructions  identical  with  the  one  appearing  in 
Appendix  A,  and  was  asked  to  score  the  thirty  stories  independently. 

All  judges  completed  the  scoring  task  within  a period  of  three 
weeks.  After  liis  data  hact  been  submitted  each  judge  was  interviewed 
in  an  attempt  to  learn  his  reaction  to  the  scoring  procedure.  All 
judges  emphatically  expressed  the  same  objections  noted  earlier  by  the 
author. 


At  that  point  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  atomistic  scoring 

method  as  unwieldy,  impractical,  and  as  having  possibly  doubtful 

validity  and  re  liability  • Ho  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  degree 

of  either  inter- judge  or  internal  reliability  of  the  scores. 

Reliability  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style 
scores  obtained  by  a global  method  * 

The  same  judges  were  requested  to  re-score  the  same  thirty  stories 
according  to  the  alternate,  global  method  described  in  the  preceding 
sub-section.  Each  judge  was  first  trained  in  the  application  of  the 
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scoring  criterion.  All  judges  completed  the  scoring  task  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  Each  expressed  his  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
alternate  method,  commenting  upon  the  ease  and  confidence  with  which 
scoring  decisions  were  made. 

After  a two-month  interval  the  author  re-scored  the  sample  set  of 
thirty  stories  using  the  alternate,  global  method.  This  procedure 
provided  for  a test  - re-test  meastire  of  reliability. 

The  global  scoring  procedures  provided  data  which  permitted  each 
judge's  scoring  decisions  to  be  compared  statistically  with  those  of 
every  other  judge,  and  with  the  author's  original  scores.  They  also 
allowed  the  author  to  determine  the  consistency  of  his  own  scoring 
judgment. 

The  presence  of  significant  agreement  between  each  two  sets  of 
scores  was  investigated  by  means  of  chi-square  tests.  The  degree  of 
agreement  in  all  cases  was  represented  by  phi  coefficients  which  were 
computed  from  the  chi-squares.  All  chi-squares  were  required  to  be 
significant  at  the  .05  level  for  acceptable  reliability  of  the  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  scores.  Results  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

Prediction  of  Teacher  Effectiveness 

In  an  earlier  section  it  was  explained  that  equal  numbers  of  the 
sixty  students  comprising  the  research  sample  were  found  to  be  assigned 
to  each  of  three,  separate  sections  of  a teacher  training  sequence  in 
teaching  methods.  Each  section  was  supervised  by  a member  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Education  faculty  designated  as  a "group 
coordinator. " It  was  the  function  of  the  coordinator  to  sustain  care- 
ful, continuous  observation,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  each  student 


in  his  group  throughout  a full  semester »s  work  in  the  college  and  in 
the  laboratory  school. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  semester  each  coordinator  (for  the 

explicit  purposes  of  the  present  research  project)  was  asked  to  predict 

the  effectiveness  of  each  student  in  his  group  in  future,  elementary- 

school  teaching  assignments.  Separate  appointments  were  made  with  the 

three  group  coordinators,  and  with  the  faculty  member  who  had  supervised 

the  work  of  all  sixty  subjects  in  the  reading  methods  course.  Each 

coordinator  was  asked  to  predict  the  effectiveness  of  each  of  Mg 

twenty  students  as  elementary  school  teachers,  basing  his  predictions 

upon  all  of  his  observations  and  impressions  of  the  past  semester.  The 

reading  methods  supervisor  was  asked  to  make  predictions  of  effective- 

ness  for  the  students  in  each  of  the  three  groups. 

For  purposes  of  the  rating  exercise  each  rater  was  first  asked  to 

accept  the  very  general  and  neutral  terms  of  reference  contained  in 

Ryans*  operational  definition  of  an  effective  teacher? 

An  effective  teacher  is  one  who  is  prepared  to  act  in 
ways  that  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  basic  skills, 
understandings,  good  work  habits,  desirable  attitudes, 
value  judgments,  and  adequate  personal  adjustment  of  the 
pupil.  (31:370) 

The  rater  was  given  sufficient  time  to  read  and  consider  the  defi- 
nition. As  soon  as  he  signified  his  readiness  to  proceed,  he  was 
given  a set  of  twenty  cards,  each  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  students 
in  his  group.  He  was  also  given  a roster  of  his  students*  names,  listed 
alphabetically. 

ihc  rater  was  instructed  to  select  the  names  of  the  two  students 
whom  he  predicted  night  become  the  most  effective  elementary  school 
teachers  in  the  group,  and  to  place  their  name  cards  in  a "pile”  at  his 
left,  ihen  he  was  asked  to  select  tho  names  of  three  students  who  were 
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predicted  to  become  the  next  most  effective  teachers,  and  to  place 
their  name  cards  in  a pile  to  the  right  of  the  first  pile.  This 
procedure  continued  until  the  rater  had  sorted  all  the  cards  into 
piles  of  two,  three,  five,  five,  three,  and  two,  and  from  left  to 
right  in  descending  order  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness. 

At  that  point  the  rater  was  invited  to  reconsider  his  sortings, 
and  to  change  cards  from  one  pile  to  another  if  he  wished.  Then  he  was 
asked  to  write  the  names,  in  the  order  of  the  sortings,  in  the  left- 
hand  column  of  a data  sheet  provided  for  the  purpose.  After  all  the 
names  were  listed,  the  rater  again  was  permitted  to  re-consider  the 
order  of  his  predictions,  and,  if  necessary,  to  revise  the  list  in  the 
right-hand  column  of  the  data  sheet. 

The  supervisor  of  the  reading  methods  course  followed  the  same 
rating  procedures  with  respect  to  the  subjects  in  each  of  the  three 
groups.  The  instructions  used  in  obtaining  the  ratings  of  predicted 
teacher  effectiveness  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  C. 

The  rating  procedures  just  described  permitted  the  assignment  of 
a predicted  teacher  effectiveness  score,  scaled  from  1 to  6,  to  each 
subject  in  each  group.  The  two  subjects  in  each  group  given  the 
highest  prediction  of  teacher  effectiveness  received  scores  of  6.  The 
remaining  clusters  of  three,  five,  five,  three,  and  two  subjects 
received  scores  of  5,  h,  3,  2,  and  1,  respectively.  The  ratings  made 
by  the  reading  methods  supervisor  provided  comparable  scores  for  all 
subjects. 

Reliability  of  predicted  teacher 

effectiveness  ratings 

The  extremely  limited  number  of  comparable  ratings  was  a function 
of  the  research  setting.  With  the  exception  of  the  reading  methods 
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supervisor,  there  was  no  faculty  supervisor  who  had  had  the  advantage 
ol  equal  access  to  all  the  subjects,  or  to  all  the  subjects  in  any 
one  group* 

jji  eckdi  group  line  scores  assigned  to  the  coordinator's  predictions 
of  teacher  effectiveness  were  compared  with  the  scores  assigned  to 
the  reading  methods  supervisor *s  predictions.  Relationships  obtain- 
ing between  the  two  sets  of  scores  were  measured  by  means  of 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation.  The  resultant  coefficient,  tested 
for  significance,  was  taken  as  a measure  of  the  reliability  of  the 
coordinators  predictions.  All  r*o  were  required  to  be  significant 
at  the  .05  level  for  acceptance  as  measures  of  the  reliability  of 
the  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  ratings.  Results  appear  in  Table  5. 

Investigation  of  possible 
rater  bia3 

In  the  college  in  which  the  study  was  conducted  the  most  prevalent 
theoretical  orientation  to  the  formal  study  of  behavior  was  the  same 
orientation  that  guided  the  construction  of  the  research  hypotheses. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  all  faculty  members  could  have  been  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  theoretical  position  involved.  It  was  not 
known,  therefore,  to  what  extent  the  concept  involved  in  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  might  influence  the  coordinators*  predictions  of 
teacher  eifectiveness  for  their  students.  Accordingly,  procedures 
were  designed  to  investigate  the  possible  presence  of  such  a bias. 

Tne  names  of  five  subjects  in  each  coordinator's  group  were 
selected  at  random  by  the  author.  An  additional  five  names  were 
randomly  selected  from  the  total  sample.  Each  coordinator  was  re- 
quested to  write  a one -page,  summary  evaluation  of  each  of  his  five, 
randomly-designated  students,  on  the  basis  of  semester-long 
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observations  of  the  student's  work.  The  faculty  muter  who  supervised 
ohe  work  of  all  students  in  the  reading  nethods  course  was  asked  to 
write  similar  evaluations  of  the  five  students  whose  names  had  been 
selected  from  the  total  sample. 

The  twenty,  written  evaluations  were  identified  only  by  code 
symbols  agreed  upon  by  the  four  evaluators  among  themselves.  The 
identities  of  the  evaluators  and  of  the  students  described  were  un- 
known to  the  author. 

..ach  of  the  twenty  evaluations  was  inspected  and  carefully  studied 
by  the  author.  Each  observation  appearing  in  the  evaluations,  whether 
it  were  positive,  negative,  or  neutral  was  noted  and  listed.  The 
resulting  list  of  observations  was  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to  group  all 
observations  in  generic,  descriptive  categories.  It  was  seen  that  all 
the  observations  found  in  the  twenty  evaluations  could  be  classified 
within  the  following  twelve  categories  > 

Academic  Performance 

Attitudes  Toward  Teaching 

General  Quality  of  Behavior  with  Children 

General  Character  Traits 

Personal  Adjustment 

Personal  Attractiveness 

Physical  Health 

General  Quality  of  Relationships  with  Children 

Sensitivity  to  Children 

Social  Adjustment 

Traditional  Teaching  Competencies 

Use  of  Supervisors. 
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The  category,  "Sensitivity  to  Children"  was  seen  to  contain  the 
critical  factor  involved  in  possible  criterion  contamination.  It 
subsumed  such  observation  items  as,  "awareness  of  meanings  of  experience 
for  children,"  and,  "sensitivity  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  problems 
of  individual  children." 

Three  faculty  members  in  another  university  were  appointed  as 
Judges  to  analyze  the  content  of  the  twenty  evaluations.  Each  Judge 
held  the  doctor's  degree  in  either  psychology  or  counseling.  Prior 
to  the  task  of  analysis  the  twelve  categories  were  operationally 
defined  and  explained  to  the  Judges  by  means  of  sample  items  suggested 
as  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  each  category. 

Following  the  instructions  outlined  in  the  training  session,  each 
Judge,  working  independently,  isolated  the  observation  items  appearing 
in  all  twenty  evaluations.  He  then  assigned  the  items  to  appropriate 
categories  listed  on  a tally  sheet  that  >135  provided  for  him.  A 
separate  tally  sheet  was  used  by  each  Judge  for  each  of  the  four  sets 
of  evaluations.  The  tally  sheet,  with  samples  of  observation  items, 
is  included  in  Appendix  D. 

Further  consideration  of  the  twelve  categories  which  had  been 
devised  for  classifying  the  evaluative  observations  led  to  a decision 
to  combine  those  categories  which  appeared  to  be  related  by  a common 
element.  Academic  Performance,  Attitudes  Toward  Teaching,  and  Use  of 
Supervisors,  all  were  seen  to  include  items  related  to  the  student's 
observed  behavior  in  the  more  formal,  academic  aspects  of  his  program. 
These  categories  were  combined  and  represented  by  the  new  designation, 
"General  Academic  Acceptability."  General  Character  Traits,  Personal 
Adjustment,  Personal  Attractiveness,  and  Physical  Health  were  grouped 
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under  the  heading  "Personal  Traits  and  Conditions."  General  Quality 
of  Relationships  with  Children,  and  Sensitivity  to  Children  were  jointly 
designated  as,  "Qualities  of  Relationships  with  Children."  Social 
Adjustment  was  re-entitled,  "General  Social  Behavior."  General  Quality 
of  Behavior  with  Children  was  re-designated  as,  "Behavior  in  Situations 
with  Children."  In  this  manner  the  original  twelve  categories  were 
reorganized  into  the  following  six: 

General  Academic  Acceptability 
Behavior  in  Situations  with  Children 
Qualities  of  Relationships  with  Children 
General  Social  Behavior 
Personal  Traits  and  Conditions 
Traditional  Teaching  Competencies • 

The  critical  factor  in  a possible  evaluator-bias  now  resided  in  the 
category,  "Qualities  of  Relationships  with  Children." 

The  tallies  provided  by  each  judge  in  each  of  the  four  sets  of 
evaluations  permitted  the  six  categories  to  be  ranked  in  descending 
order,  with  the  category  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  tallies 
occupying  the  first  rank.  This  procedure  resulted  in  three  ranked  orders 
of  categories  for  each  of  the  four  sets  of  evaluations.  Agreement 
among  the  three  judges  as  to  the  ranked  positions  of  the  categories  was 
available  for  statistical  analysis,  subsequently  accomplished  by  co- 
efficients of  concordance.  It  was  then  possible  to  observe  the  averaged 
rank  of  the  "Qualities  of  Relationships  with  Children"  category,  and 
consequently  to  make  preliminary  judgments  of  the  relative  influence  of 
that  category  as  a factor  in  the  student  evaluations  of  all  four 
faculty  evaluators.  All  coefficients  of  concordance  were  required  to 


be  significant  at  the  .05  level  to  permit  the  averaging  of  ranks.  An 
averaged  rank  for  the  critical  category  lower  than  the  second  rank 
would  be  accepted  as  reasonable  assurance  against  a bias  effect  in  the 
supervisors*  ratings.  Ranks  assigned  to  all  categories  nay  be  observed 
in  Table  6.  Indications  of  the  degree  of  inter- judge  agreement  are 
found  in  Table  7. 


Measurement  of  Relationships 

The  procedures  described  above  provided  two  principal  sets  of 
measures  which  had  been  tested  for  reliability.  Scores  of  predicted 
teacher  effectiveness  and  scores  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  were 
available  for  all  sixty  subjects. 

Relationships  between  the  two  distributions  of  scores,  both  in 
total  sample  and  in  each  of  the  three  sub-groups,  were  examined  by 
means  of  correlation  ratios.  The  eta  coefficients  were  required  to  be 
significant  at  the  .05  level  to  be  accepted  as  support  for  the 
hypotheses.  These  results  appear  in  Table  8. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  Chapter  HI  the  procedures  for  invest igating  a hypothetical 
relationship  between  Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  the  predicted 
teaching  effectiveness  of  a group  of  student  teachers  were  described* 

The  procedures  had  been  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  a relation- 
ship between  Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  predicted  teacher  effective- 
ness could  be  demonstrated  in  a study  of  sixty  student  teachers  during 
an  early  phase  of  their  professional  training,  A second  hypothesis 
predicted  that  student  teachers  characterized  by  an  internal  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  would  be  rated  higher  by  their  supervisors  in  terns 
of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  than  student  teachers  characterized 
by  an  external  Personal  Perceptual  Style. 

The  sixty  student  teachers  were  studied  in  three  sub-groups  of 
twenty  each,  to  which  they  had  been  assigned  for  purposes  independent 
of  the  design  of  the  study.  Ratings  of  the  students*  predicted 
teacher  effectiveness  were  made  by  the  faculty  members  who  supervised 
each  sub-group.  The  Personal  Perceptual  Style  of  all  students  was 
observed  by  means  of  a projective  technique  which  has  been  described 
in  Chapter  HI  and  Appendix  B • 

The  relationships  between  scores  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  and 
rating  scores  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness,  as  well  as  the 
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reliability  and  significance  of  all  measures  were  analyzed  by  means  of 
appropriate  statistical  methods.  The  statistical  procedures  used, 

their  results,  and  the  conclusions  they  permitted  will  now  be  presented 
and  discussed. 


Pleasures  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style 
The  responses  of  all  subjects  to  the  projective  instrument  were 
analyzed  and  scored  alternately  fcy  two  methods.  The  first  scoring 
method,  which  was  described  in  Chapter  HI  as  an  atomistic  method, 
proved  to  be  generally  unsatisfactory.  It  liras  abandoned  in  favor  of 
a global  method  of  analyzing  and  scoring  the  stories.  Only  the  scores 
obtained  by  the  global  method  were  used  in  the  study.  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  scores  for  the  group  as  a whole  and  for  each  sub- 
group are  presented  in  Tables  1 and  2. 
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TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAW  SCORES  OF  PERSONAL  PERCEPTUAL  STILE 
OBTAINED  BY  A GLOBAL  SCORING  METHOD 


N • 60 
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5 

2 

5 
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2 

5 

2 

h 

2 

h 

1 

k 

1 

h 

I 

k 

1 

h 

1 

h 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

I 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

I 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Mn  2.0 

H 2.63 

SD  1.66 

TABLE  2 
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DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RAW  SCORES  OF  PERSONAL  FERCEPTUAL  STILE 
OBTAINED  BY  A GLOBAL  SCORING  METHOD  PC® 

THREE  SUB-GROUPS  OF  SUBJECTS 


Group  I 
n ■ 20 
Scores 

Group  II 
n *»  20 
Scores 

Group  III 
n «*  20 

6 

6 

5 

5 

h 

h 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 
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5 

5 

h 

h 
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3 

3 
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3 
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2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

MStt  2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

If 

2.8 

3.1 

2.0 

SD 

1.53 

1.87 

1.53 

In  Tables  1 and  2,  the  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability 

reported  for  the  total  group  and  the  three  sub-groups  indicate  that 

the  distributions  of  scores  approximated  the  normal  probability  curve. 

All  distributions  were  skewed  slightly  to  the  right  except  the 

distribution  in  the  third  group,  which  was  perfectly  symmetrical. 

Reliability  of  Personal  Perceptual 
Style  scores  " ''  

The  internal  reliability  of  the  scores  was  studied  through  a 
comparison  oi  the  author's  original  and  repeated  scores  of  thirty 
stories.  External  reliability  was  determined  through  comparisons  of 
the  author's  thirty  original  scores  with  the  scores  of  three  judges. 

The  scores  of  each  judge  were  also  compared  with  those  of  every  other 
judge. 

Agreement  between  each  two  sets  of  scores  was  examined  by  means 
of  the  chi-square  test.  All  chi-squares  were  found  to  lie  beyond  the 
.001  level  of  significance,  indicating  that  there  was  an  agreement 
between  each  two  sets  of  scores  that  extended  far  beyond  chance 
expectancy. 

Having  demonstrated  that  significant  agreement  existed  among  all 
scorers  with  respect  to  their  independent  scoring  of  thirty  stories, 
the  degree  of  agreement  between  each  two  sets  of  scores  was  determined 
by  computing  phi  coefficients  for  then.  The  phi  coefficients  were 
computed  from  the  previously  obtained  chi-squares  by  means  of  the  formula: 

r 

$ a (10:382). 

lhe  results  of  these  procedures  appear  in  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3 

DEGREES  OF  AGREEMENT®  AI03SB  PERSONAL  PERCEPTUAL 
STYLE  SCORES  OF  AUTHOR  AND  THREE  JUDGES 


.63  .63 

12. IOC  12.1QC 


* - - .63 

12. IOC 

Represented  by  phi  coefficients  and  chi-squares. 

^Author. 

'P-^OOl  for  all  chi-squares. 

Table  3 shows  the  phi  coefficients  for  all  paired  sets  of  measures 
together  with  the  chi-squares  from  which  they  were  computed.  Since 
the  significance  of  the  phi  coefficient  is  determined  by  the  signi- 
ficance of  its  X2,  all  phi  coefficients  are  shewn  to  be  significant 
beyond  the  .001  level. 

The  measures  appearing  in  Table  3 show  that  the  chances  that  any 
two  of  the  scorers  could  have  reached  such  high  agreement  purely  by 
chance  are  less  than  one  in  one  thousand.  They  were  accepted  as  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  Personal  Perceptual  Style  scores  yielded  by 
a global  method  of  scoring  the  picture  stories  were  highly  reliable. 
This  statistical  evidence,  together  with  the  judges*  observations  of 
the  ease  and  sureness  with  which  they  were  able  to  apply  the  method, 
indicated  that  the  global  method  of  scoring  Personal  Perceptual  Style 
may  be  repeated  with  considerable  confidence. 
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.'feasu res  of  Predicted  Teacher  Effectiveness 


Four  faculty  members  were  asked  to  predict  the  teaching  effective- 
ness of  the  student  teacher’s  "whose  work  they  had  closely  supervised 
during  the  senester  just  preceding  this  study.  Each  of  three  of  the 

faculty  members  had  functioned  as  a coordinator,  or  supervisor  of  a 
group  of  twenty  students.  The  fourth  faculty  member  had  supervised 
the  work  of  all  sixty  students  in  a course  in  methods  of  teaching 
reading.  Each  supervisor  rated  the  twenty  students  in  his  group.  The 
reading  methods  supervisor  rated  all  the  students  in  each  of  the  three 
groups.  The  rating  procedures  have  been  presented  in  Chapter  III  and 
Appendix  c. 

Table  k illustrates  the  form  in  which  ratings  were  distributed 
in  each  sub-group.  Since  ratings  in  each  sub-group  were  forced  into 
a symmetrical  distribution  by  a sorting  technique,  the  distributions 
in  all  three  sub-groups  were  identical. 

TABLE  h 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREDICTED  TEACHER  EFFECTIVENESS  RATINGS 
IN  SUB-GROUP  OF  TWENTY  SUBJECTS# 


Rating 


Frequency 


6 

5 

h 

3 

2 

1 


2 

3 

5 

5 

3 

2 


■^Distributions  identical  for  the  three  sub-groups 
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Reliability  of  ratings 

To  determine  their  reliability  the  rating  scores  of  each  group 
supervisor  were  compared  with  the  rating  scores  of  the  reading  methods 
supervisor.  The  degree  of  agreement  between  the  scores  of  the  group 
supervisor  and  those  of  the  reading  methods  supervisor  was  measured  by 
means  of  Pearson  product-moment  correlation.  The  correlation  co- 
efficients and  their  accompanying  t values  are  presented  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5 


DEGREE  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  RATINGS  OF  PREDICTED  TEACHER 
EFFECTIVENESS  MADE  BY  GROUP  SUPERVISOR  AND  JUDGE  FOR 
SUBJECTS  IN  THREE  SUB-GROUPS 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

n*20 

n»20 

n-20 

r 

.66 

.73 

.81 

t 

2.1 

2.35b 

2.61° 

4^  kp  between  .0*!  and  .05  cp  between  .01  and  .02 


Table  5 indicates  that  the  Pearson  r computed  for  the  paired 
distributions  of  rating  scores  in  each  sub-group  was  significant  at  at 
least  the  .05  level  according  to  at  test  of  significance. 

It  was  concluded  that,  within  the  limitations  of  the  research 
setting,  the  group  supervisors'  ratings  could  be  accepted  as  reliable 
measures  of  the  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  of  all  subjects. 
Possibly  greater  confidence  could  have  been  placed  in  the  reliability 
of  the  measures  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  had  more  than  one 
set  of  comparable  ratings  been  available.  The  training  program  within 
which  the  study  was  made,  however,  provided  only  one  person  other 
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the  group  supervisor  who  had  had  intensive  contacts  with  all  the 
subjects.  Limitations  of  the  group  supervisors*  time  prevented  their 
repeating  the  rating  procedures  for  a study  of  the  internal  con- 
sistency of  their  ratings.  The  measures  of  reliability  reported  in 
Table  $ were  accepted,  therefore,  as  the  best  reliability  indicators 
available. 

Investigation  of  rater  bias 

Although  supervisors*  ratings  were  found  to  be  statistically 
reliable  they  could  not  be  fully  accepted  as  valid  criteria  of  pre- 
dicted teacher  effectiveness  without  evidence  that  they  were  reasonably 
free  of  the  effects  of  a possible  bias.  It  had  been  considered  that 
the  raters*  presumed  familiarity  with  the  perceptual  theory  which  under- 
lay the  research  hypotheses  might  have  prejudiced  their  rating  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  students  who  manifested  an  internal  Personal 
Perceptual  Style.  It  was  believed  that  such  a bias,  if  present,  would 
be  reflected  in  the  supervisors*  written  evaluations  of  the  subjects 
as  student  teachers. 

According  to  the  procedures  outlined  in  detail  in  Chapter  III  and 
Appendix  B,  the  four  supervisors  were  asked  to  write  short,  summary 
evaluations  of  five,  randomly-selected  subjects  whose  work  they  had 
supervised.  Three  judges  from  the  faculty  of  another  university 
analyzed  all  the  evaluations  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  the  separate 
items  of  student  characteristics  described  in  them.  The  judges  tallied 
the  items  they  observed  and  selectively  placed  them  under  twelve,  pre- 
constructed categories.  One  of  the  categories,  designated  as  "Social 
Sensitivity*’  had  been  defined  as  the  appropriate  one  for  items  relating 
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to  the  student  *s  Personal  Perceptual  Style.  Instructions  to  the  judges, 
a list  0...  twelve  categories,  and  examples  of  items  appropriate  to  «ach 
category  are  presented  in  Appendix  D« 

After  the  judges  had  tallied  the  descriptive  items  under  the 
various  categories,  those  categories  which  were  judged  to  be  associated 
through  some  common  element,  were  combined.  The  combinations  yielded 
six,  newly-designated  categories  which  are  listed  in  Table  6.  The 
category  named,  "Qualities  of  Relationships  with  Children"  contained 
the  factor  which  was  critical  for  the  investigation  of  rater  bias. 


RANKS  OF  CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  BASED  ON  JUDGES*  CONTF  IT 
ANALYSES  OF  SUPERVISORS*  EVALUATIONS 
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^Irst  Judge  ^Critical  category 
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Table  6 shows  hoi;  the  categories  were  ranked  on  the  basis  of  each 
judge* s analysis  of  each  supervisors  evaluations  of  students.  For 
example,  many  items  in  the  evaluations  of  Supervisor  A were  tallied 
under  the  combined  category,  "Personal  Traits  and  Conditions,"  by 
Juugc  1,  Judge  2,  and  Judge  3*  In  the  case  of  each  judge  the  relative 
incidence  of  items  in  that  category  permitted  the  category  to  be  ranked 
second  among  the  six  categories  of  items  observed  in  Supervisor  A*s 
evaluations. 

The  degree  to  which  the  three  judges  agreed  upon  the  rank  order 
of  the  categories  for  each  supervisors  evaluations  was  determined 
by  the  computation  of  coefficients  of  concordance  (10).  This  method, 
known  as  Kendall »s  Coefficient  of  Concordance  W,  measures  the  degree 
of  agreement  among  more  than  two  sets  of  ranks.  In  the  present  case 
it  was  used  to  measure  the  degree  of  agreement  among  three  sets  of 
ranks. 

The  Kendall  coefficients,  designated  as  W*s,  were  tested  for 
significance  in  terras  of  the  F distribution  according  to  formulas 
presented  by  Edwards  (10).  The  formulas  yield  a corrected  value  of 
E»  represented  as  Wp,  indicates  the  significance  of  W.  The 

corrected  W*s  computed  for  each  set  of  three  rank  orders  are  presented 
in  Table  7 > showing  that  all  corrected  W values  were  statistically 
significant  beyond  the  .01  level. 
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TABLE  7 


D3GREE  OF  AGREEMENT  AMMO  THREE  RANK  ORDERS  OF  CATEGORIZED 
STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  FOUND  IN  SUPERVISORS* 
EVALUATIONS 


Supervisor 


A B c 

Corrected  Coefficient 

of  Concordance  (Wc)  ,96a  .8^  9pga 

a 

All  V7c»s  significant  beyond  .01  level. 


D 

.96a 


The  data  appearing  in  Table  7 demonstrate  high  agreement  among 
three  judges  as  to  the  ranking  of  six  categories  of  student  character- 
istics which  appeared  in  supervisors*  evaluations  of  their  students. 
This  significant  agreement  among  the  rank  order  of  the  three  judges 
justified  the  averaging  of  the  three  ranks  assigned  any  one  category 
in  any  one  of  the  supervisors*  evaluations.  The  rank  of  the  critical 
category  ("Qualities  of  Relationships  with  Children")  in  the  evaluations 
of  supervisors  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  was  found  to  be  1*.2,  5.5,  3.5,  and  5.2, 
respectively. 

Had  the  critical  category  been  found  to  occupy  a first  or  second 
rank,  a strong  possibility  of  a rater  bias  favoring  Personal  Perceptual 
Style.  c.g  basic  to  teacher  effectiveness,  would  have  been  recognized. 

The  fact  that  the  category  was  ranked  below  the  third  position  was  not 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a lack  of  bias  in  the  raters.  The 
findings  did  provide,  however,  reasonable  assurance  that  the  criterion 
for  the  rating  of  teacher  effectiveness  was  not  patently  contaminated 
by  theoretical  bias. 


Statistical  analysis  of  the  Personal  Perceptual  Style  scores  and 
the  ratings  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  provided  evidence  for 
the  approximately  normal  distribution  and  the  significant  reliability 
of  both  sets  of  measures.  Further  analysis  resulted  in  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  criterion  for  the  measurement  of  predicted  teacher 
effectiveness  was  free  of  contamination.  These  findings  were  pre- 
requisite to  a statistical  analysis  of  relationship  between  measures 
of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  predicted  teacher  effectiveness. 

Relationship  Between  Jfeasures  of  Personal  Perceptual 
Style  and  Predicted  Teacher  Effectiveness 

Inspection  of  the  raw  scores  of  both  variables  when  tabulated  on 
scatter  diagrams  led  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  relationship 
existed  between  them  was  probably  curvilinear  in  nature.  This  seemed 
to  be  true  for  scores  of  the  group  as  a whole  as  well  as  for  scores 
within  each  of  the  three  sub-groups.  Accordingly,  the  correlation  ratio 
Trias  Judged  to  be  the  most  appropriate  measure  for  determining  the  degree 
of  relationship  between  the  two  sets  of  measures.  Correlation  ratios, 
or  etas,  were  computed  for  the  paired  distributions  of  scores  both  in 
the  total  group  and  in  each  of  the  three  sub-groups.  The  etas  and 
their  accompanying  F values  are  presented  in  Table  8. 
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TABLE  8 


DE@E£..QF  REIAri0I®HIP  BETWEEN  RATINGS  OF  PREDICTED  TEACHER 
EFFECTIVENESS  AND  SCORES  OF  PERSONAL  PERCEPTUAL  STILE 


Total  Group 
n*60 

I 

n»20 

Sub-Group 

II 

n-20 

III 

nm20 

Eta 

.31 

.80 

.31 

.86 

F 

1.153 

1.00s 

& 

GO 

• 

1.00s 

*p>  -05 


Table  8 shows  that  all  F values  fell  below  the  .05  level  of 
significance.  This  finding  indicated  that  the  correlation  ratios 
failed  to  measure  any  significant  relationship  between  scores  of 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  predicted  teacher  effectiveness.  The 
absence  of  a significant  relationship  was  observed  both  in  the  group 
as  a whole  as  well  as  in  all  three  sub-groups.  In  the  computation  of 
the  correlation  ratios  it  was  seen  that  low  rating  scores  were 
associated  with  average  Personal  Perceptual  Style  scores.  High  ratings 
were  associated  with  both  high  and  low  scores  of  Personal  Perceptual 
Style.  A slight  tendency  for  high  ratings  to  be  associated  more  closely 
with  high  than  with  low  Personal  Perceptual  Style  scores,  while  present, 
was  still  insignificant. 


Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  three  main  conclusions 
appeared  to  be  justified.  The  conclusions  to  be  stated  here  contain 
several  implications  for  further  research.  The  implications  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  V. 
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The  study  has  suggested  that  Personal  Perceptual  Style,  a con- 
struct formulated  directly  from  a perceptual  theory  of  behavior  (7), 
existed  operationally  as  a continuous,  almost  norraally-distribute 


variable  within  the  population  sample  studied.  It  was  possible  t 


differentiate  among  the  student  teacher  subjects  on  the  basis  of 


variable  use  of  internal  and  external  frames  of  reference  in  their 
perceptions  of  children,  as  observed  by  a projective  technique. 

A projective  technique  of  the  picture-story  type  (17)  was 
demonstrated  to  be  a reliable  instrument  for  the  observation  of 
Personal  Perceptual  Style.  An  easily-learned,  practical  method  of 
scoring  yielded  highly  reliable  scores  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style. 
Consequently  the  instrument  and  the  scoring  method  may  be  used  with 
confidence  in  repeated  study  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  in  student 


While  Personal  Perceptual  Style  was  believed  to  be  clearly 
observed  in  projective  technique  responses,  there  is  some  question 
of  its  dear  manifestation  to  the  supervisors  who  rated  the  student 
teachers  in  terms  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness.  If  the  super- 
visors had  accurately  observed  among  their  students  the  same  differen 
that  were  detected  by  the  projective  instrument,  it  might  appear  that 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  was  not  considered  to  be  a decisive  factor 
in  their  predictions  of  teacher  effectiveness.  Although  the  data 
were  not  conclusive,  analysis  of  the  supervisors*  written  evaluations 
suggested  that  several  aspects  of  the  student's  performance  may  have 
influenced  the  supervisors*  predictions  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
Personal  Perceptual  Style.  Among  the  characteristics  which  may  have 
determined  the  supervisors'  predictions  were  various  stereotypes  of 


teachers 
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student  teacher  success  (26).  Examples  of  these  are  the  student »s 
relative  success  in  class  assignments,  various  of  his  character  traits, 
and  his  relative  mastery  of  some  traditional  teacher  skills,  such  as 
lesson  planning,  and  the  preparation  and  use  of  instructional  materials.* 
However  cogent  these  speculations  may  appear,  the  data  permitted, 
as  a third,  main  conclusion  only  that  the  study  has  not  demonstrated 
a significant  relationship  between  Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  pre- 
dict ec  teacher  effectiveness.  Student  teachers  who  received  high 
ratings  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  received  both  high  and  low 
scores  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style.  Those  who  were  rated  low  in 
terms  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  achieved  average  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  scores.  These  findings  required  the  rejection  of 
both  hypotheses. 


*cf.  Table  6. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Summary 

A method  capable  of  distinguishing  effective  teachers  from  in- 
effective teachers  was  recognized  as  an  important  need  in  education. 
Noting  that  past  research  had  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  predict 
teacher  effectiveness  from  the  observed  behavior  of  the  teachers, 
this  research  proposed  as  an  alternate  approach  that  the  probable 
effectiveness  of  student  teachers  could  be  predicted  from  their 
characteristic  ways  of  perceiving  children* 

The  perceptual  approach  proposed  by  the  study  was  based  upon  a 
perceptual  theory  of  behavior  which  held  that  effective  teaching  is 
related  to  the  frame  of  reference  used  by  the  teacher  in  her  perception 
of  children's  behavior.  The  study  devised  the  term,  "Personal  Per- 
ceptual Style”  to  designate  the  teacher's  use  of  an  internal  or 
external  frame  of  reference  in  his  perceptions  of  children. 

Following  theory,  an  "internal"  Personal  Perceptual  Style  characterized 
the  teacher  who  inferred  from  the  child's  behavior  the  child's  own 
personal  meanings  of  the  events  associated  with  his  behavior. 

Internal  Personal  Perceptual  Style  was  seen  as  a perceptual  approach 
to  the  child's  behavior  through  the  child's  own  (internal)  frame  of 
reference.  External  Personal  Perceptual  Style  characterized  teachers 
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who  approached  the  child's  behavior  through  a frame  of  reference 
external  to  the  child's  private  universe. 

On  the  basis  of  the  theoretical  distinction  between  internal  and 
external  Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  a logical  relationship  between 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  effective  teaching,  the  study  formulated 
two  hypotheses  which  stated: 

1*  There  is  a meaningful,  demonstrable  relationship 
between  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  and  Personal 
Perceptual  Style. 

<-•  In  terms  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  student 
teachers  identified  by  an  internal  Personal  Per- 
ceptual Style  will  be  rated  higher  than  student 
teachers  identified  by  an  external  Personal  Per- 
ceptual Style. 

The  hypotheses  were  tested  in  a study  of  sixty  student  teachers  in 
a relatively  early  phase  of  their  professional  training  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida.  The  study  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester 
of  the  1960-61  term. 

A projective  technique  of  the  picture-story  type  was  selected  as 
the  instrument  for  observing  Personal  Perceptual  Style  in  the  student 
teachers.  The  instrument  consisted  of  six  pictures  of  teachers  and  pre- 
adolescent  children  in  ambiguously-structured  classroom  scenes.  The 
pictures  were  presented  by  means  of  an  opaque  projector  to  all  subjects. 
Scheduling  problems  required  two  identical  group  administrations  of  the 
instrument  in  order  to  test  all  subjects.  The  subjects  were  given  only 
very  general  instructions  to  make  up  and  write  ten-minute  stories  about 
each  picture. 

The  picture-stories  were  first  analyzed  by  an  atomistic  method 
which  classified  all  references  to  pupil— figures  as  they  pertained 
either  to  an  internal  or  an  external  aspect  of  a pupil-figure.  The 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  score  was  expressed  as  a proportion  of  the 
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sun  of  internal  references  to  the  combined  suns  of  internal  and 
external  references*  In  the  opinion  of  three  judges  who  scored  a 
random  sample  of  the  stories,  the  scoring  method  proved  to  be 
seriously  inadequate  in  its  frequent  demands  for  arbitrary  judgments. 
On  that  basis  scores  obtained  through  the  atomistic  method  were 
abandoned  as  measures  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style. 

All  stories  were  re-scored  on  the  basis  of  a global  method  of 
analysis.  Global  analysis  of  each  story  sought  projective  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  story  writer  would  be  capable  of  observing  an 
elementary  school  child's  behavior  through  the  child's  own,  personal 
fi*ane  of  reference.  Stories  judged  to  contain  such  evidence  were 
scored  1,  and  those  lacking  such  evidence  were  scored  0.  Since  six 
stories  were  available  for  each  subject.  Personal  Perceptual  Style 
was  scored  on  a six-point  scale. 

Three  judges  scored  thirty,  randomly-selected  stories  by  means 
01  the  global  method.  Their  independently— obtained  scores  were 
compared  statistically  by  means  of  phi  coefficients  and  chi-square 
tests.  The  statistical  measures  obtained  indicated  that  the  agree- 
ments among  the  scores  of  all  judges  were  significant  beyond  the  .001 
level.  This  high-level  agreement  obtained  not  only  between  the  scores 
of  each  two  judges,  but  between  the  author's  original  scores  and  the 
measures  resulting  from  his  re-scoring  of  the  stories  after  an 
interval  o_  two  months.  These  results  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Personal  Perceptual  Style  Scores  used  in  the  study  could  be 
accepted  as  highly  reliable  measures. 

ihc  college  facility  members  who  had  closely  supervised  the  train- 
ing of  the  student  teacher  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  the  subjects  in 
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terns  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness.  For  purposes  of  the  train- 
ing program  the  subjects  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  three  groups  of 
twenty.  Therefore,  ratings  were  obtained  from  three  faculty  members 
each  of  whom  had  supervised  one  of  the  groups.  A fourth  faculty 
member  who  had  supervised  the  work  of  all  sixty  students  in  a reading 
methods  course  was  asked  to  rate  the  subjects  in  each  of  the  three 
groups,  ihe  ratings,  obtained  by  a sorting  technique,  were  symmetri- 
cally distributed  over  a six-point  scale. 

The  rating  scores  of  each  group  supervisor  were  compared  with 
those  of  the  reading  methods  supervisor.  Pearson  product-moment 
correlations  yielded  measures  of  agreement  between  each  two  sets  of 
rating  scores  which  were  statistically  significant  at  or  beyond  the 
.05  level.  The  results  were  accepted,  with  acknowledgment  of  the 
limited  possibility  of  obtaining  comparable  ratings  within  the  research 
setting,  as  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  predicted  teacher 
effectiveness  rating  scores. 

The  rating  scores  were  further  studied  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  been  affected  by  biased  judgments  of  the  raters. 
As  a function  of  the  research  setting  all  raters  were  presumed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  perceptual  theory  which  guided  the  formulation  of 
the  hypotheses.  Adherence  to  the  theory  could  have  prejudiced  the 

raters  in  favor  of  students  who  manifested  an  internal  Personal  Per- 
ceptual Style. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  operation  of  bias  could  be  detected  in 
the  supervisors'  written  evaluations  of  their  students.  Accordingly 
each  of  the  four  supervisors  presented  short,  written  evaluations  of 
five  randomly-selected  students  for  content  analysis.  Three  judges 
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from  the  faculty  of  another  university  nade  independent  item  analyses 
of  all  the  evaluations.  The  items  isolated  by  the  judges  were 
variously  tallied  under  twelve  pre-const ructed,  descriptive  categories, 
one  of  which  had  been  designed  to  include  items  related  to  Personal 
Perceptual  Style.  The  twelve  categories  were  then  combined  to  form 
six  more  general  categories.  One  of  the  six  new  categories  contained 
the  items  related  to  Personal  Perceptual  Style. 

The  six  categories  were  ranked  in  order  of  the  total  number  of 
each  judge's  items  tallied  under  each  one.  Since  three  judges  had 
analysed  the  evaluations  of  four  supervisors,  three  ranked  orders  of 
categories  were  provided  for  each  supervisor's  evaluations. 

Coefficients  of  concordance  were  used  to  measure  the  degree  of  agree- 
ment among  the  three  ranked  orders  of  categories  for  each  supervisor. 

All  coefficients  of  concordance  were  found  to  be  statistically  signi- 
ficant at  the  .01  level.  These  results  indicated  a high  degree  of 
agreement  among  three  judges  as  to  their  item  analyses  of  the  four 
supervisors'  evaluations.  An  inspection  of  the  relative  ranks  of 
categories  showed  that  the  category  of  items  related  to  Personal  Per- 
ceptual Style  was  ranked  below  the  third  position  in  the  cases  of 
all  four  supervisors. 

The  results  of  the  bias  investigation  were  not  accepted  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  supervisors'  ratings  of  predicted  teacher 
effectiveness  were  free  of  a bias  favoring  Personal  Perceptual  Style. 

They  were,  however,  taken  as  reasonable  assurance  that  theoretical 
bias  probably  had  not  affected  the  ratings  of  predicted  teacher  effective- 
ness in  any  serious  way. 
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Inspection  of  scatter  diagrams  of  the  measures  on  both  variables 
suggested  the  presence  of  a curvilinear  relationship  between  them. 

The  paired  distributions  of  measures  were  analyzed  by  means  of  the 
correlation  ratio  as  the  appropriate  measure  of  curvilinear 
relationship.  This  measure  was  applied  to  the  scores  in  the  total 
group  and  to  those  in  each  of  the  three  sub-groups.  All  eta  co- 
efficients were  found  to  test  below  the  .05  level  of  significance, 
and  failed  to  indicate  any  significant  relationship  between  measures 
of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  and  measures  of  predicted  teacher 
effectiveness. 


The  data  justified  three  main  conclusions: 

1.  Personal  Perceptual  Style  appeared  to  exist  operationally  as 
a continuous,  almost  normally-distributed  variable  within  the 
population  sample  studied.  It  was  possible  to  differentiate  among  a 
group  of  student  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their  variable  use  of 
internal  and  external  frames  of  reference  in  their  perceptions  of 
children  as  observed  by  a projective  technique. 

2.  The  picture-story  projective  technique  used  in  the  study  is 
a reliable  instrument  for  the  observation  of  Personal  Perceptual 
Style.  It  may  be  used  with  some  confidence  in  repeated  study  of 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  of  student  teachers. 

3.  No  significant  relationship  could  be  measured  between  Per- 
sonal Perceptual  Style  and  predicted  teacher  effectiveness. 


Implications 

This  research  has  made  some  progress  toward  the  conceptualization 
of  a specific  process  of  human  perception.  A perceptual  process 
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designated  as  Personal  Perceptual  Style  was  defined  as  the  individual's 
personal,  characteristic  use  of  a frame  of  reference  which  could  be 
either  internal  or  external  to  persona  he  perceived.  The  study  was 
able  to  observe,  measure,  and  describe  some  characteristics  of  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  within  a sample  of  a selected  population.  Within  that 
setting  individuals  varied  in  Personal  Perceptual  Style  with  such 
measurable  regularity  that  the  variations  could  be  followed  along  a 
symmetrical  curve  in  a nearly  normal  distribution. 

theoretically,  at  least.  Personal  Perceptual  Style  would  appear 
to  be  a fundamental  aspect  of  all  social  behavior  since  it  is  a process 
through  which  people  observe  and  understand  the  behavior  of  each  other. 
As  such  it  nay  be  worthy  of  further  research  effort  which  could  address 
itself  to  several  basic  questions.  Is  the  distribution  of  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  found  in  the  present  research  sample  typical  of  it3 
distribution  in  the  student  teacher  population?  How  is  it  patterned 
among  teachers-in-service,  and  among  teachers  at  different  grade  levels? 

The  identification  of  effective  teachers  at  the  level  of  teacher 
perception  remains  an  important  problem  deserving  of  further  study. 

The  failure  of  the  present  research  to  obtain  empirical  support  for  its 
hypotheses  need  not  remove  the  hypotheses  from  further  testing.  The 
perceptual  theory  and  the  rationale  upon  which  the  hypotheses  rested 
retain  their  potential  usefulness  for  similar  research.  However, 
repeated  study  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  as  a factor  in  the  predicted 
effectiveness  of  student  teachers  may  profit  from  certain  modifications 
of  the  present  study's  design. 

In  this  study,  the  student  teachers  were  rated  in  terms  of  pre- 
dicted teacher  effectiveness  by  their  faculty  supervisors.  The  faculty 
raters  had  been  responsible  for  supervising  not  only  the  students' 
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teaching  practician  but  the  heavier,  academic  aspect  of  their  programs 
as  well.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  possible  that  a student »s  con- 
formity to  the  stereotype  of  a 'feood  student"  overrode  what  evidence  he 
may  have  presented  of  his  potential  as  an  effective  teacher.  Some  of 
the  data  suggested  that  the  supervisors*  ratings  may  have  reflected 
these  competing  values. 

The  findings  of  the  investigation  of  rater  bias  in  this  study  may 
have  stronger  implications  for  this  question  of  competing  values  t-han 
for  the  question  of  bias  itself.  These  findings,  presented  in  Table  6, 
were  discussed  in  Chapters  HI  and  IV  as  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
raters  of  predicted  teacher  effectiveness  were  not  biased  in  favor  of 
Personal  Perceptual  Style  as  a determining  factor  in  teacher  effective- 
ness. While  the  alternate  possibility  of  a negative  bias  might  be 
entertained  the  study  yielded  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  raters 
were  biased  against  Personal  Perceptual  Style  as  an  important  element 
in  effective  teaching.  If  neither  a positive  nor  a negative  bias  were 
involved,  the  data  could  imply  that  the  raters  viewed  effective  teaching 
as  a multi-dimensional  affair  in  which  Personal  Perceptual  Style  was 
one  of  several  important  components.  To  some  extent  such  a view  is 
supported  by  the  work  of  Ryans  (26)  and  Ifrers  (31).  Future  research 
attempts  to  identify  and  control  the  various  dimensions  of  the  teacher 
effectiveness  criterion  might  give  a clearer  picture  of  the  possible 
relationship  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  to  effective  teaching. 

The  study  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  in  professional  teachers - 
in-service  would  have  obvious  advantages  over  studies  of  student  teachers. 
Chief  among  the  advantages  would  be  the  possibility  of  more  direct 
measures  of  teacher  effectiveness.  Also  of  importance  would  be  the 
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availability  of  larger  samples,  and  a greater  variety  of  teaching 
situations,  both  of  which  would  present  opportunities  for  more  refined 
analysis  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style. 

A further  need  in  this  area  is  for  research  procedures  which  nay 
obtain  more  direct  measures  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  than  those 
procured  through  projective  techniques.  The  validity  of  techniques  of 
the  type  used  in  this  study  must  be  accepted  cautiously  at  the  present 
tine.  Caution  is  necessary  not  only  because  the  projective  responses 
to  the  instrument  must  be  accepted  at  best  as  indirect  indications  of 
Personal  Perceptual  Style,  but  because  such  indications  conveyed  in  the 
responses  are  subject  to  the  possible  distortions  of  written  language. 
Facile  or  stylistic  uses  of  language,  especially  by  persons  of  high 
verbal  intelligence,  sometimes  nay  be  suspected  to  obscure  underlying 
meanings.  Despite  these  possible  limitations  the  projective  technique 
is  believed  to  retain  an  important  potential  as  a convenient  and 
economical  method  for  the  observation  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style.  As 
such  the  instrument  used  in  this  study  merits  a careful  attempt  to 
validate  it  against  more  direct,  systematic  observations  of  the  Personal 
Perceptual  Style  of  teachers  in  their  spontaneous  interactions  with 
pupils  in  the  classroom. 

The  concept  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style  as  it  has  been  presented 
in  this  research  is  considered  to  have  attained  only  a rudimentary  and 
relatively  crude  development.  Further  study  is  expected  to  refine  and 
differentiate  ma^y  additional  facets  of  this  perceptual  process • It 
would  be  important  to  learn,  for  example,  what  situational  variations 
may  be  observed  in  the  Personal  Perceptual  Style  of  a given  teacher. 

Does  the  Personal  Perceptual  Style  of  a teacher  shift  from  internal  to 
external,  or  from  external  to  internal  as  she  is  confronted  by  different 
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t^pes  of  children?  Would  a rhild»s  age,  sex,  motivation,  grade  level, 
or  socio-cultural  background  produce  a measurable  effect  on  the 
teacher *s  Personal  Perceptual  Style?  Questions  could  also  be  raised 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  administrative  climate  of  the  school,  or 
of  the  subject  matter  taught,  upon  Personal  Perceptual  Style. 

Some  implications  for  the  further  study  of  Personal  Perceptual  Style 
as  a factor  in  teacher  effectiveness  have  been  drawn  from  the  experience 
and  data  of  the  present  research.  It  is  hoped  that  research  based  upon 
some  of  these  implications  nay  make  some  eventual  contribution  to  a 
method  of  identifying  effective  teachers  and  effective  teaching. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Instructions  for  Scoring  the  Picture  Stories 
The  picture  stories  to  be  scored  are  written,  projective  re- 
sponses to  each  of  a set  of  six  pictures  depicting  elementary  class- 
room scenes.  Each  picture  features  a teacher  and  one  or  more  pre- 
adolescent children  in  an  ambiguously-structured  schoolroom  interaction. 

General  Scoring  Principle 

ihe  scoring  task  is  to  classify  all  the  references  made  to  pupil- 
figures  in  each  story  into  two  categories i those  which  deal  with  some 
internal,  or  experiential  aspect  of  the  pupil  (psychological  activity 
or  state) ; and  those  which  indicate  some  external  aspect  of  the  pupil 
(physical,  actional,  characterological,  etc.). 

The  Scoring  Unit 

A scorable  reference,  or  scoring  unit  is  the  shortest  possible 
word  group  (phrase  or  clause)  which  adequately  indicates  to  the  scorer 
in  each  separate  instance  what  the  writer  is  trying  to  point  out  about 
a PUP 1 1 -1 -fur e . The  writer,  by  means  of  various  literary  forms  and 
styles,  may  be  trying  to  describe  what  the  pupil  is  like  in  some  parti- 
cular respect,  or  what  he  is  doing,  thinking  or  feeling,  or  what  is 
happening  to  him.  A reference  may  be  oriented  in  time  to  either  the 
present,  past,  or  future. 
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The  subject  of  a reference  may  be  designated  by  a proper  name,  a 
pronoun,  or  by  class  names,  such  as:  children,  group,  boys,  fifth 
grade,  class,  committee. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-fragment  a reference.  For 
example,  modifying  phrases  or  clauses  are  usually  not  scored  as 
separate  references,  although  this  is  always  a matter  for  the  scorer's 
judgment.  In  the  following. 

The  boys  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room  are 
whispering 

the  writer's  reference  is  to  "the  boys  whispering",  and  not  to  their 
"sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room."  The  scoring  unit  ist 
The  boys.., are  whispering. 

"...sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room..."  is  an  incidental  modifier,  and 
in  not  a scorable  reference. 

Certain  turns  of  phrase  nay  convey  the  impression  of  several 
references  when  only  one  is  intended. 

John  got  up  and  came  to  the  front  of  the  room 
to  read  his  story  to  the  clans. 

There  is  only  one  reference  here,  and  thus,  only  one  scoring  unit* 
John.. .came  to  read  his  story.,,. 

Fragnentatxon  of  this  unit  into  three  separate  references  would  result 
in  spurious  scoring. 

The  Principal  Score 

■ach  reference  to  an  internal  aspect  is  scored  "I."  Each  reference 

to  an  external  aspect  is  scored  »E."  References  to  teacher-figures  are 
not  scored  at  all. 
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The  Elaboration  Score 

Once  a scorable  reference  has  been  isolated  and  scored  as  either 
"IM  or  "E",  it  nay  be  found  to  be  elaborated  by  one  or  more  phrases 
which  intensify,  expand,  or  further  explain  it,  but  which  do  not 
refer  to  another  separate  aspect  of  the  pupil.  Each  separate  elaboration 
is  scored  as  either  I,  or  .5  E. 

The  mere  repetition  of  a reference  at  any  place  in  the  story  is 
not  scored  as  an  elaboration,  but  as  a full,  separate  reference. 

Grammatical  phrases  and  clauses  which  merely  effect  formal  modifi- 
cations of  references  are  not  scored  as  elaborations. 

Special  Scoring  Problems 

References  appearing  in  the 
form  of  direct-  address 

Scorable  references  may  be  contained  within  the  direct  address  of 
a teacher-figure,  as  in  the  following  example. 

"Jim,"  said  !!Ts.  Smith,  "you  know  that  you  must  be  quiet 
during  study  period." 

The  reference  here  is  to  what  is  happening  to  Jim*  Jim  is  being 

required  to  be  quiet.  The  scoring  unit  (scored  "E")  may  be  indicated 
as: 

Jim. • .must  be  quiet. 

References  appearing  as  quotations 
of  pupil-figures  ^ 

Scorable  references  may  be  found  within  the  quotations  of  pupil- 
figures.  In  the  quotation: 

"Let's  go  to  the  game,"  said  Dick, 
the  reference  is  to  Dick's  saying  something: 
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...said  Dick 

which  identifies  the  reference,  and  it  is  scored  "E." 

The  scoring  principle  involved  here  seeks  to  avoid  a double 
score  of  «E»  in  a quotation  reference.  Therefore,  the  content  of  a 
quotation  rarely  constitutes  a reference,  although  the  scorers 
judgment  remains  decisive  in  individual  cases. 

The  same  principle  governs  the  scoring  of  references  to  internal 
aspects,  such  as  thoughts  which  are  presented  in  quotes.  It  is  the 

act  of  thinking  which  is  scored  "I»«  the  score  is  not  repeated  for 
the  content  of  the  thought  itself. 

A regular  exception  to  the  above  rule  occurs  uhen  an  internal 
reference  is  spoken  by  a pupil  character.  In  that  case,  the  content 
of  the  quotation  is  scored  ”1",  and  the  act  of  quoting  is  scored  «E.» 

Spurious  indicators  of 
Internal  aspects 

Some  references  may  be  couched  in  terms  that  might  suggest  an 
internal  aspect,  although  such  was  not  the  serious  intent  of  the  writer. 
Rhetorical  usage  of  the  verbs  WANT,  WISH,  KNOW,  UNDERSTAND,  LEARN, 
and  DECIDE  are  frequent  instances  of  this.  Two  examples  are  as  follows* 

1.  "John,  do  you  want  to  cone  up  and  read,  please." 

2.  The  class  decided  to  have  a Christmas  play. 

In  the  first  example  there  is  no  serious  concern  for  John»s  wanting 
to  read,  and  only  a polite  speech  form  is  involved.  In  the  second  case 
there  is  no  real  reference  to  a thought  process,  and,  "decided  to  have” 
Is  simply  a banal  way  of  saying,  "is  going  to  have."  Both  examples 
contain  references  that  are  properly  scored  "E." 
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Uses  of  the  verbs  WISH,  UNDERSTAND,  KNOW,  and  LEARN  nust  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  in  similar  fashion, 

Characterological  labels  must  also  be  scored  with  caution.  Such 
descriptions  as  SHT,  NERVOUS,  BRIGHT,  DULL,  indicate  external  references. 
If,  however,  the  pupil  is  said  to  feel  shy,  or  nervous,  the  reference 
is  internal. 

Reverie  responses 

A difficult  scoring  problem  is  posed  by  the  story  which,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  perhaps  in  stream-of— consciousness  style  is 
written  as  a reverie,  or  fantasy  of  a pupil-figure.  The  main  difficulty 

4 

in  such  cases  is  the  isolating  of  the  individual,  principal  and 
elaboration  units  for  scoring. 

Standard  procedure  requires  the  scorer  to  reduce  the  reverie  to 

J * 

separate  topics  and  sub-topics.  A main  reverie  topic  is  scored  "I", 
and  each  sub-topic  is  scored  .5  I. 

Careful  scoring  is  required  in  following  the  flow  of  the  reverie 
from  one  topic  to  the  next,  since  the  progression  usually  coincides 
with  an  associative  process,  and  one  topic  is  apt  to  spring  from  the 
preceding  one. 

This  general  scoring  principle  also  will  be  followed  in  scoring 
shorter  reverie  references  contained  within  stories  written  in  more 
usual  style. 
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Instructions  to  Faculty  Raters 

For  purposes  of  my  research  I need  to  ask  you  to  make  a certain 
kind  of  total  evaluation  of  the  students  who  were  in  your  section  of 
EDE  300  last  semester* 

Recalling  as  much  as  possible  all  the  observations  and 
impressions  you  have  had  of  these  students  to  date,  please  try  to 

predict  their  effectiveness  as  professional,  elementary  school 
teachers* 

In  this  instance  I will  ask  you  to  accept,  and  make  your  pre- 
dictions with  reference  to  this  very  general  definition  of  an 
effective  teacher* 

An  eifective  teacher  is  one  who  is  prepared  to  act  in 
ways  that  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  basic 
skills,  understandings,  good  work  habits,  desirable 
attitudes,  value  judgments,  and  adequate  personal 
adjustment  of  the  pupil. 

1*  From  these  twenty  cards  please  select  the  names  of  the  two 
students  who  you  predict  may  become  the  most  effective  elementary 
teachers  in  your  section. 

2.  From  the  remaining  cards  select  the  names  of  the  three  stu- 
dents who  you  predict  may  become  the  next  most  effective  teachers. 
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3 • ( .five  students • • • ) 

U*  (•••• five  students. • •) 

5.  ( ....three  students...) 

6.  (••••• two  students...) 


7.  If  you  wish,  you  nay  change  the  position  of  any  card  from 
one  pile  to  another. 

8.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  your  groupings,  please  write  the 
names  you  have  sorted  in  the  left-hand  column  of  this  sheet.  Place 
the  names  in  your  first  grouping  on  the  first  two  lines,  those  in  the 
next  grouping  on  the  next  three  lines,  etc. 

9.  If  you  now  wish  to  change  the  position  of  any  name  in  any 
way  at  all,  please  write  your  revised  list  in  the  right-hand  column. 
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Instructions  for  Analyzing  Student  Evaluations 

Four  faculty  supervisors  have  written  short  evaluations  of  five 
of  their  student -teachers.  Each  supervisor  has  written  about  five 
different  students.  The  written  evaluations  of  each  supervisor  are 
identified,  respectively  by  the  code  letters,  LIB,  SFR,  VZS,  and  WKS. 

Please  read  carefully  the  five  evaluations  in  each  code-group. 
Then  isolate  each  observational  item  (disregarding  its  positive, 
negative,  or  neutral  character)  you  may  recognize  in  each  of  the 
evaluations.  Assign  each  item  to  one  of  the  categories  listed  on 
the  tally  sheet.  Indicate  your  assignments  by  check  marks  in  the 
spaces  marked  "Tally." 

Under  each  category  are  listed  several  examples  of  contents  of 
observational  items  judged  to  be  appropriate  to  the  particular 
category. 

Use  a separate  set  of  tally  sheets  for  each  set  of  evaluations. 


TALLY  SHEET 


Category  It  ACADEMIC  PERFCR.-Ift.NGE 

Examples t Ur it ten  and  oral  expression. 

Organization  of  thought,  of  work. 

Intelligence,  intellectual  qualities. 

Degree,  or  quality  of  participation  in  class 
group  activities. 

Diligence,  energy  in  accomplishing  class  work. 

TALLY: 


Category  2:  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  TEACHING 

Examples i Enthusiasm  for  teaching. 
Interest  in  teaching. 
Seriousness  about  teaching. 

TALLY: 


Category  3 : GENERAL  QUALITIES  OF  BEHAVIOR  WITH  CPTT.m^Eff 

Examples:  Easy,  relaxed  manner. 

Enthusiastic  manner. 

Uncertain,  timid  manner. 

Confused  manner. 

Democratic  manner. 

TALLY: 


Categoxy  1;:  GENERAL  CHARACTER  TRAITS 

Examples:  Quiet,  reserved,  shy. 

Outgoing,  talkative. 

Defensive. 

Creative,  original,  spontaneous. 
Enthusiastic. 


TALLY: 
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Category  5* 
Examples : 

TALLY* 

Category  6* 
Examples* 

TALLY* 

Category  7* 
Examples  * 

TALLY: 

Category  8* 
Examples  * 

TALLY* 

■■■  ,!i  , I .. 

Category  9* 
Examples  * 


FERSOIIAL  ADJUoT  SI'TT 

Personal  security. 

Self -insight,  self -acceptance, 
'feturity. 

Anxiety. 

General  maladjustment. 


PERSONAL  ATTRACTIVENESS 

Physical  attractiveness. 
Personality  attractiveness. 


PHYSICAL  HEALTH 
Good  health. 

Specific  health  problem. 
Generally  poor  health. 


GENERAL  QUALITIES  OF  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  CHILDREN 

Liking  for  children. 

Good  relationships. 

Comfortable  relationships. 


SENSITIVITY  TO  CHILDREN 

Sensitivity  to  needs,  interests  of  children. 
Awareness  of  meanings  of  children. 

Insight  into  children. 

Understanding  of  children. 

Awareness  of  children* s values. 


TALLY* 


Category  10 * 
Examples* 

TALLY: 

Category  11* 
Examples* 

TALLY* 

Category  12* 
Examples* 


SOCIAL  ADJDST:-EHT 

General  relationships  with  peers. 

Ability  to  work  with  peers.* 

Participation  in  social,  extracurricular  activity. 


traditional  teaching  competencies 

Preparation,  use  of  instructional  materials. 
Ability  to  hold  children* s attention. 
Ability  to  give  instructions  well. 
Maintaining  class  discipline. 


USE  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Acceptance  of  criticism  from  supervisors. 
Self -disclosure  to  supervisors. 

Tendency  to  seek  help  from  supervisors. 
Ability  to  work  with  supervisors. 

Ability  to  use,  apply  help  from  supervisors . 


TALLY* 
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